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Outfitting your squad with Rawlings Football Equip- 
ment adds the extra enthusiasm and confidence that 
urges every man to do his utmost. 


Rugged construction, expert styling and the finest 
materials make it the logical selection for hard 
fast football! 





Consult your Rawlings dealer at once about your 
immediate requirements. 
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$1 : 
0: Bays NO Mary MANUFACTURING COMPANY + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





¢ Yes, coach, it IS easy, with a 


Reach Last-Bilt ball — easy to get 


smooth, balanced flight every time. 


What you want is a ball that’s 
perfectly round—a ball built over 
a last to make a perfect sphere. 
Only this LAST-BILT roundness 
gives truly accurate performance 
in passing and shooting. 

Reach gives sure-fingered han- 
dling, too — with tough, pebble- 
grained leather and inverted 


Channel Seams. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON ¢ Division of Spalding Sales Corp. 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You ll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! | 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers .. . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


“If it’s from Raleigh, it’s Right!’ 
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LOOK TO WILSON 


For the Latest and the Best! 


Remember this the next time you buy 
baseball equipment—whether it’s a 
new ball, glove or mitt, or a uniform 
designed for greater playing-ease and 
modern styling—it’s the LAST WORD 
from any angle if it’s labeled 
“WILSON.” Look to the /eader for 
the /atest and best. 


in Gloves 


Wilson designers, 
credited with many 
major developments in 
sports equipment, have 
come up with another 

.. the Wilson “Ball 
Hawk’’—an entirely 
new design in a field- 
er’s glove that “snares 
"em and holds ‘em.” 
Comes in two sizes. Reg. 


U.S. Pat.Off. 


In Baseballs 


By every form of com- 
parison—materials, 
workmanship and per- 
formance—no finer 
baseball is made today 
than the Wilson 
“Official” W150CC 
used by the American 
Association and the 
Pacific Coast Leagues 
exclusively, and many 
other important 
leagues. 


In Mitts 


It’s the famous “Trap- 
per” model—the sen- 
sation of the year in 
first basemen’s mitts. 
Another example of 
the Wilson trademark 
identified with the 
latest and the dest. Reg. 
U.S. Pat.Off. 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


A Wilson & Co., Inc., subsidiary 
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ters are received from our readers. 
Many times these letters contain in- 
formation of value to other readers. 


Track Honor Roll 


Fes: time to time interesting let- 


Sirs: 

“In your February issue of the Journal, 
you published your track and field honor 
roll which is chosen by Mr. E. A. Thomas 
of Kansas. I noticed several boys listed 
on this roll whose marks were exceeded 
by Iowa boys. For instance, I had a shot 
putter at North, Bob Nelson, who did 
52 feet, 64% inches in state indoor meet 
and also did 52 feet, 84% inches in out- 
door duel. 

I am anxious that our boys get all 
credit due them, so if there is any way I 
can help in sending you information on 
times or distances, I would appreciate it 
if you would inform me as to the proper 
procedure. There should be some out- 
standing performances this year, and I 
am anxious to help these boys in any way.” 

F. X. CRETZMEYER 
Track Coach 

North High School 
Des Moines 14, Iowa 

Mr. E. A. Thomas has a terrific job in 
compiling these records as can be imag- 
ined. He will, I am sure, appreciate any 
outstanding records this spring being for- 
warded to him, or you may send them to 
us and we will forward them.—Editor. 


A Course in Care of Equipment 
Sirs: 

“T was quite interested in your editorial 
of the last issue of the ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL on, “A Course in Taking Care of 
Equipment.” I feel that, after over twenty 
years in the physical education field and 
upon my observation of the useless waste 
and lack of care of equipment, a course 
of such nature is not only needed but 
should be a must in all physical education 
majors. 

“When teachers of physical education 
cannot properly maintain equipment even 
to that of minor repairs and various types 
of balls, it is quite a serious fault in our 
profession. During depression years I 
maintained my equipment by sewing of 
all types of ball covers, replacing bladders, 
etc., also making minor repairs of mats. 
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I have found that all leather balls can be 
kept in excellent condition by occasional 
applications of an oil. Leather goods should 
be cleaned and polished when put away. 
I have used the same basketballs for over 
a period of as many as five years, due to 
proper care of the cover. 

“Cheap equipment does not pay. A 
gradual build-up of equipment by getting 
less and getting good quality, is the cheap- 
est over a period of years. 

“T have been a subscriber to-your mag- 
azine since 1924 and I have enjoyed it 
very much. 

“Yours for continued success in the field 
of physical education and sports.” 

D. A. BLUNT 
Wilson Junior High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 

We hope physical education schools will 

take notice —Editor. 


Deception in Six-Man Football 
Sirs: 

“T notice in your “From Here and 
There” column in the February issue, 
that you were wondering about record 
number of points scored in a season by 
a six-man football team. Last year Plains 
was fortunate enough to win the Western 
Montana Divisional Championship, in 
which we scored 463 points in eight games 
played, to our opponents 87. 

“In the September issue, 1946, of your 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL you carried an article, 
‘Deception In Six-Man Football’ by M. L. 
Rafferty. At the time I read the article 
I took exception to some of the comments 
relating to a T formation, mainly that of 
the charge that the quarterback is only a 
ball-handler. I may add that my quarter- 
back last year led the team in offensive 
play, as well as passing, blocking and field 
generalship. As to screen plays I am sure 
some of our opponents had cause to won- 
der as to the direction of the ball-carrier 
and the ball. I did not utilize a shift as 
I also feel that is a waste of effort and 
timing. The first string team was com- 
posed of three fast, shifty backfield men, 
and the line had two tall ends; good both 
on offense and defense. The center was 
a relatively small but fairly fast man, and 
in most of the games we played he spent 

(Continued on page 52) 





SELL LIFE 
INSURANCE? 


Who... ME? 


Yes, Coach, you’re the man we’re asking. 
But let’s put it another way: 

Would you like to earn six, eight, ten 
thousand dollars a year, or more? Would 
you like to be your own boss, and enjoy a 
dignified position in your community... 
provide your family with a really com- 
fortable living and your children with the 
opportunities you want them to have? 

That’s what a career in life insurance 
has meant to many former coaches, who 
have become salesmen for The Mutual 
Life. 

We invite you to try our scientific 
Aptitude Test,-which will help you de- 
termine your own qualifications for suc- 
cess as a life insurance salesman. If you 
qualify, we offer you an excellent on-the- 
job training course, plus a guaranteed 
income to help you become established. 
After that, The Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan provides for liberal com- 
missions, and a comfortable retirement 
income at age 65. Why not send for the 
Test today? 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


TNSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street x New York 5,N.Y. 





GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


Name 
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BEST ATHLETES 


BEST EQUIPPED! 


SPECIFYeeeeeee 


Duribilknit 


SUPPORTERS 


FOR YOUR TEAM 

HERE’S WHY: 

* MADE OF GENUINE 
SURGICAL ELASTIC 

* POSITIVE PROTECTION 

© SURE COMFORT 

© GUARANTEED WASHABLE 

@ OUTLASTS 3 ORDINARY 
SUPPORTERS 


Only the “Bub” has all these advantages 
plus fleshelastic understraps for chafeless 
comfort.“Bub “is endorsed by coaches every- 
where. Write for a free sample on your school 
letterhead and see why “Bub” is best. 
Buy “Bub” at your sporting goods dealer. 
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HARLIE GELBERT, former Cardi- 

nal star, will coach freshman football 
at Lafayette College where he is now head 
baseball coach. . . . Another former major 
leaguer, Joe Judge of the Senators, will be 
head baseball coach at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. . . . “Patsy” Darone, former B. C. 
star guard, will be the athletic director, 
football, basketball and baseball coach at 
Central Catholic High of Portsmouth, 
Ohio. . . . Dick Harrison, another B. C. 
footballer, has been appointed to the phys- 
ical education staff of Everett, Massachu- 
setts, High School. .. . Harold Wise, assist- 
ant coach at Ohio University, has been 
elevated to the top spot now that Don 
Peden has decided to devote his full time to 
being athletic director. . . . Tipp Mooney, 
former Chicago Bear star, will serve as 
backfield coach for Bobby Woodruff at 
Baylor. . . . “Pappy” Waldorf is taking 
Bob Tessier and Wes Fry with him to 
California and has added “Eggs” Manske 
to his staff. “Eggs” was with Shaughnessy 
last year at Maryland. . . . Bob Voights, 
newly appointed Northwestern coach, 
completed his staff by retaining Don Heap 
and adding Johnny Kovatch. Don was 
freshman coach at N. U. last year and 
Kovatch was end coach for “Bo” McMil- 
lin. All three played together at North- 
western in 1936 and 1937. 

eS 

HARLES GILL, track coach at 

Weiser, Idaho, High School, has been 
appointed a member of the National Fed- 
eration Track Rules Committee. . . . Two 
western state universities have added new 
football coaches for next season. Joe 
Shekeetski, line coach at Iowa, has been 
appointed athletic director and football 
coach at Nevada, while “Dixie” Howell 
goes to Idaho as head football mentor. . . . 
Jack Meagher, former Auburn coach, and 
coach of Iowa Pre-Flight, and more re- 
cently coach of the Miami entry in pro 
ball has taken Shekeetski’s place as assist- 
ant to Eddie Anderson. . . . The Idaho 
Interscholastic Activities Bulletin carried 
the following comment on sportsmanship: 
“One of the fine things about a basketball 
or boxing tournament is the opportunity 
offered the players, coaches, and specta- 
tors to display a high degree of sportsman- 
ship. Sportsmanshiy cannot be purchased, 
since it is not for sale. It is that factor of 
the game which expresses the appreciation 
of the player, coach, official or spectator 


for having been a part of the game. Let 
us keep our high school athletic contests 
on a good sportsmanship basis. The ad- 
mission price to an athletic contest does 
not grant the right to display unsports- 
man-like conduct.” 

* na * 


ARRY COMBES of Champaign, II- 

linois, High School, has been men- 
tioned as a successor to Doug Mills should 
Mills decide to devote his time exclusively 
to the director’s job at Illinois. Combes’ 
teams have been in the final play-offs the 
last five years. His teams have lost but 
five games in three years, counting tourna- 
ment play. . . . New York State has 455 
schools participating in their high school 
athletic protection plan. The per cent of 
injuries to the number of insured was high- 
est for hockey with 15.8 per cent. Basket- 
ball, track and baseball have the lowest 
percentage of injuries of the sports with 
large participation. . . . Kansas has fol- 
lowed some of the other states in appoint- 
ing an assistant to the state secretary. 
Carl Kopelk, coach and director at Me- 
Pherson High School, is the new assistant 
of E. A. Thomas. 


i  h- .@ 


VAN WILLIAMSON, assistant coach 

at Yale, is Lafayette’s new head coach. 
. . . Woody Ludwig, Bucknell coach, has 
been named athletic director and head 
football and basketball coach at Penny- 
sylvania Military College. . . . The only 
team ever to win the Illinois state tourna- 
ment two years in succession was Elgin in 
1924 and 1925. Doug Mills was the star 
of the team. . . . New York State is vot- 
ing on the proposal of permitting a ninth 
game in football to determine league, coun- 
ty or sectional championship. : . . T. K. 
Cureton, director of the Physical Fitness 
Laboratory at the University of Illinois, 
is running tests to determine to what ex- 
tent physical fitness factors affect the av- 
erage person taking flight instruction. If 
the tests show that pilots need to be physi- 
cally fit, then student fliers at Illinois will 
be required to take pre-flight physical 
conditioning. 

+ + 


ORREST W. (BILL) WAKEFIELD, 
for several years physical education 
director in the public schools and director 
of the Department of Public Recreation 
(Continued on page 53) 
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sure-footing. Men's a s 

KEDS SHOCK-PROOF 
sizes. Black with buff trim. , ARG CanuON 
CROSS-COURT—a good look- ; Se absorbs jars and jolts— 
ing, rugged tennis shoe with : 7, helps avoid overstrain 
sturdy, slip-proof, speed soles / and fatigue. A Keds fea- 
to cushion jars and jolts. ture famous for years. 
Men’s and boys’ sizes. Navy 
with white trim; all white. 


KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 


feet; allows full toe play. 
; Gives straight line toe 
+ action. Barefoot freedom 
with protection. 


nea. U.S. PAT. OFF, ONLY Genuine Keds have these features, hp 
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KING-designed 
TU-WAY STRETCH Football Pants 


King was first to introduce the Tu-Way stretch football 








pants. Today they are top choice with leading teams, 


amateur and professional, across the nation. 


Snug fitting and comfortable, they are tailored for today’s 
quick-moving, fast-running play. For the latest and the 
best in gridiron fashions—for comfort and safety in action 


—it’s King Tu-Way stretch football pants. 
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1848 N. WILMOT AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS e DIVISION OF WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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Jesse Owens winning the 100-yard dash in 9.8 at the National Collegiate Athletic Association Championships in Berkeley. 
This was a great day for Owens as he chalked up four wins. 





ARRY SNYDER, track coach at 

Ohio State, is credited with having 
trained present-day record holders in 
five events. Simpson and Qwens 9.4 
in the 100; Owens’ 20.3 in the 220; 
Owens’ 26 feet, 844 inches in the broad 
jump; Albritton and Walker 6 feet, 
934 inches in the high jump. In the 
accompanying article, Snyder summa- 
rizes the best features of the present 
rg holders of 9.4 in the 100-yard 
lash. 











was asked to write an article on the 

sprints. I have gone over the ar- 
ticle which I wrote then and believe the 
facts presented then apply now as we are 
looking forward to the 1948 Olympics. 

I am assuming that it is possible to 
break the present record. If that is pos- 
sible, then I believe that the new cham- 
pion will possess all the good qualities of 
past champions. I am, therefore, present- 
ing what I believe are the requirements 
of the new sprint record-holder. 

Let us assume, first of all, that it is 
humanly possible to improve the present 
record of 10.2 seconds for the 100-meter 
dash. That is mere conjecture. Scientific 
experimentation at one American Uni- 
versity has resulted in a set of standards 
which list the perfect records—the ulti- 
mate in sprinting 100 meters—as 10.06. 
That any such list or table is theoretical 
and can never be absolute is shown by the 
fact that Harbig, Germany, surpassed the 
“ultimate” marks set for the 400 and 800 
meters. The 110-meter hurdle mark also 


F OLLOWING the Berlin Olympics I 
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Faster Than the Fastest 


By Larry Snyder 
Track Coach, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


has been eclipsed .2 seconds by Forrest 
Towns, of Georgia. These facts would 
indicate that no satisfactory formula has 
as yet been discovered which will enable 
us to predict accurately the stopping point 
in record breaking. 

When we grant the possibility of break- 
ing an athletic record, we base our con- 
cession on past performance. Track and 
field records that only a few years ago 
were considered the ultimate, have been 
surpassed. Up to 1929 the best that a 
decade of great sprinters had been able to 
do was 9.6 in the 100-yard dash. In 1929 
George Simpson of Ohio State University 
made a new mark of 9.4 in the N.C. A. A. 
championships of that year. Other sprint- 
ers have since equalled that record. Wy- 
koff and Meier in 1930, Metcalf in 1933, 
Owens in 1935 and 1936, Jeffrey in 1940. 
Eddie Tolan never ran 9.4, yet he defeated 
Metcalf in the 1932 Olympic Games at 
Los Angeles, while establishing the record 
of 10.3 for 100 meters. Simpson did not 
compete in the Olympics until two years 
past his prime. A pulled muscle in the 
final American try-outs at Boston in 1928 
eliminated him. He finished fourth behind 
Jonath, Germany, at Los Angeles. 

The evident reason why sprint marks 
are more difficult to surpass is the brevity 


of the race. Practically all top-ranking 
sprinters will run within inches of each 
other for 50 meters—in a 50-meter race. 
Probably such a statement could not be 
proved because this race or its 60-yard 
equivalent is run only in the American 
indoor meets where gun beating is. ram- 
pant. The “crack” sprinters know’ that 
their advantage at the start will approxi- 
mate their margin at the finish. Only a 
handful of pistol firers in this country are 
competent to start such a race. The others 
fire the gun when the runners start. Many 
a national champion has won his race be- 
fore the gun was fired. 

The picture changes considerably when 
the dash men assemble at the start for a 
race of 100 meters. We must remember, 
however, that these champions all have 
approximately the same speed for 50 
meters. At this increased distance other 
factors must be considered. 


Reaction Time 


A fast start and a brief burst of speed 
are not enough. In the 1932 games we 
saw Yoshioka, the Japanese sprinter, race 
to a two-, three-, four-meter lead—it 
looked like five meters—in the first fifteen 
meters of the preliminary heats of the 
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Credit is given for the accompanying illustrations of 
Barney Ewell to “Chic” Werner, track coach at Penn 
State, under whom Ewell is now training. In 1938 Ewell 
ran a fifty in :05.1 and in 1940 won both the 100 and 
220 in the N. C. A. A. meet. In his wins of those two 
events and the broad jump in 1942, he brought to Penn 
State the I. C. 4 A. title that year. His service in the 
army and age, for he is now twenty-seven, past the peak 
age of sprinters, have had no effect on his speed, for in 
the Milrose games this season he did 60 yards in :06.1 
tying the American record. He has shown in the indoor 
meets this to date that he is the man to beat. In 
the third illustration of the series, a “Moment After the 
Gun” note the relaxation and the exaggerated drive. The 
fourth illustration, “Mid-Stride” shows excellent body 
lean, knee lift, arm lift, leg drive and relaxation. At the 
full stride, the fifth illustration, there is perfect arm ac- 
tion. He is set for a terrific arm drive here—like a right 


upper cut. At top speed, he is relaxed and meeting the 
requirements of the new-record breaker. 


100-meter run. His reaction time was so 
fast that he appeared to have beaten the 
gun, when you were also sure that Franz 
Miller had every runner “set” when he 
fired the pistol. For 60 meters Yoshioka 
was the fastest human who had exhibited 
in this country. Although his starting 
advantage put him into a nice lead in the 
first half of the 100 meters final, he finished 
last. The other factors that we must con- 
sider were not present. He did have two 
of the qualifications that the new record 
holder must possess, namely, the ability to 
react faster to the stimulus of the gunfire 
than hie opponents and the ability to gain 
momentum more quickly. Yoshioka’s 
running form is not a clear picture in my 
mind at present. Whether his form was 
imperfect, whether he did not have the 
condition and training, to last through the 
full 100 meters at top speed, or whether 
he did not have the physical strength to 
carry this tremendous speed beyond the 
50-meter mark does not matter greatly. 
In searching for the new champion we 
know he must have the qualifications that 
Yoshioka possessed ; furthermore, he must 
carry through the full 100 meters. 

Owens, the present champion, was rated 
@ poor starter by many critics who admit 
to possessing more than a passing knowl- 


edge of sprinting. What they failed to de- 
tect was that Jesse Owens’ start was in 
direct proportion to the quality of his 
competitors. When pitted against medio- 
cre sprinters, he started poorly. Unless 
his competitors were fast enough to be a 
serious threat, Jesse did not go to the 
mark with the nervous stimulation so 
necessary for fast starting. When cham- 
pions were gathered at the starting mark, 
Jesse was the champion of champions in 
starting and gaining headway. I cannot 
recall a single championship race during 
his career, when the starter was compe- 
tent enough to get the race off without a 
series of false starts, that Jesse ever was 
headed after the crack of the gun. 

A close analysis of slow motion pictures 
of the 100-meter final at Berlin shows that 
Metcalf made the first move. His hands 
left the track before any of the others, 
yet Owens, relaxed and reaching easily 
with his feet instead of jabbing the track, 
had a three-meter lead at the 20-meter 
mark. At 60 meters Jesse still possessed 
that margin. In the final 40 meters of the 
Berlin race, Metcalf cut Owens’ lead to a 
scant four feet, which was the margin of 
victory. Each time the 100-meter record 
is broken or tied, the winner is acclaimed 
the “fastest human.” Such a statement 


connotes sheer running speed. The image 
does not include the first part of the race 
as the runner gains headway; it pictures a 
sprinter in full stride leading the field. 
While it might be considered heresy for 
me to say so, I believe that Metcalf rather 
than Owens was the “fastest human” in 
1936, if one disregards every qualification 
save sheer speed. Jesse won the gold 
medal and clipped the old record because 
he possessed more of the qualifications for 
championship performance than did Met- 
calf. Although Metcalf reacted first at the 
start, Jesse performed so faultlessly tech- 
nically, that his early momentum plus his 
natural qualifications carried him to an 
easy victory. Running technique is a 
factor that cannot be slighted if one is tu 
gain the championship. Every move must 
be so timed and so directed that there is 
no lost motion. Wide swung arms, feet toe- 
ing in, or out, and swaying torsos add 
distance to the finish line. Jesse Owens 
and Bill Carr (gold medal winner in’ the 
400-meter run at Los Angeles) possessed 
the timing and technique of true cham- 
pions. Their grace and rhythm will live 
in the minds of everyone who saw them 
perform. 

Condition, the physical fitness of the 
athlete to carry through the full distance 
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of the race at his fastest pace with a mini- 
mum of fatigue, is another important fac- 
tor in record-breaking. It creates con- 
fidence. The new champion must be 
trained to perfection so that when the 
supreme effort is made, every muscle and 
tendon will respond to the stimulus in the 
final yards as they do while the sprinter 
is gaining momentum. 

Was it fatigue building up in Owens’ 
body which enabled Metcalf to gain two 
meters in the final half of the race? Ap- 
parently not. Jesse went on in succeeding 
days to set a new Olympic broad-jump 
record of 26 feet, 5 inches, and to knock 
half a second off the 200-meter record, 
then finished the week with a brilliant 100- 
meter leg in the record-breaking 400-meter 
relay. 

In trying to select the best features from 
the styles of both Metcalf and Owens, one 

other factor should be considered. Per- 
# haps tension, due to the pressure put on 
Jesse, participating in his first Olympic 
Games against the man who had secured a 
virtual tie in the 100 meters in the pre- 
ceding Olympics, was too great to allow 
for perfect co-ordination throughout the 
race. That, however, should have mani- 
fested itself at the start—where he was 
perfection itself—rather than in the later 
stage of the race. Nor could this argu- 
ment be used in defense of Metcalf’s poor 
starting. He was an “old campaigner” 
with world-wide experience in champion- 
ship meets. 

Size, in the past, has been no measure 
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of sprinting ability. Tolan, a mite, as 
athletes are considered, gained a hair-line 
decision over Metcalf in 1932 (time 10.3). 
Six feet one and one-half inches tall, weigh- 
ing 185 pounds, Metcalf had all the phys- 
ical qualifications, yet Tolan won the gold 
medal. In 1936 Jesse Owens, five feet, 
ten and one-half inches tall, weighing 164 
pounds, surpassed all previous records for 
the 100- and 200-meter runs. His 10.2 at 
Berlin was discredited because of a trail- 
ing wind of greater than record-making 
proportions. His 10.2 mark made in Chi- 
cago, in the finals of the National Col- 
legiate Championships, was given interna- 
tional sanction and is the present record. 
In 1939 and 1940 Jeffrey and Ewell ap- 
peared to be the best sprinters. Clyde 
Jeffrey of Stanford won the 1939 A. A. U. 
100-meter in 10.2 seconds but the record 
was not allowed because the gauge showed 
a wind beyond the limit. In 1940 Jeffrey 
was timed in 9.4 seconds in the 100-yard 
dash, but later that season was defeated 
by Ewell of Penn State. Ewell in early 
1947 again looks like the nation’s best bet 
for the“1948 Olympics. Both are bigger 
than Owens and smaller than Metcalf. 
The length of stride also has meant little 
or nothing. Tolan’s six-foot stride, Met- 
calf’s eight-and-one-half-foot and Simp- 
son’s nine footer, all brought the same re- 
sult. Who will say it was because of 
Jesse’s seven-foot stride that he broke 
the record? Hazarding a guess as to the 
length of Yoshioka’s stride, I would say, 
five feet. Guessing again, I would say the 


next champion will have a stride of eight 
feet or longer. 


Running Technique 


Smoothness and rhythm have been men- 
tioned. Simpson and Metcalf had driving 
power. They hit the track hard with their 
feet, their arms describing a long arc. 
They held a well-defined forward body- 
lean from the start to the finish of any 
race from 50 to 250 meters. Tolan ran 
very erect. He pumped his arms and legs 
furiously. Without the power and strength 
of the first mentioned pair, without the 
grace and ease of Owens, he became co- 
holder of the 103 mark. Jesse Owens 
brought a new quality into running. His 
164 pounds gave him power, yet he was 
not able to hold a forward lean throughout 
the race to gain the most from that power. 
He had an easy grace that has never been 
surpassed. He did not pound or drive his 
feet into the track. He caressed the run- 
ning surface. One gained the impression 
the track was moving rapidly under Jesse’s 
feet and that he was merely lifting his feet 
rhythmically to allow it to flow smoothly 
along. His arm-and-leg motion was 80 
perfectly timed that his action seemed 
effortless. This co-ordination enabled him 
to lower the 100-meter mark one tenth 
of a second. At 200 meters around one 
curve in Berlin, it was responsible for re- 
moving a full half second from Tolan’s 
1932 record. Undoubtedly the seven- 
foot stride is a valuable adjunct in this 
race around the curve. Simpson and Met- 
calf were great 200-meter men on the 
straight. When there was a curve to 
negotiate, their longer strides made the 
arc appear to be a series of jagged lines 
rather than the smooth sweeping curve 
which Jesse ran. 


Body Angle 


In spite of the fact that Owens and 
Tolan, the winners of the sprint races in 
the past two Olympiads, were both erect 
runners (very slight, if any, forward lean), 
it is very probable the new record-breaker 
will be a runner with plenty of body angle. 
Owens undoubtedly pulled with his lead 
leg during that short interval before his 
center of gravity passed over. the foot 
which was in contact with the track sur- 
face. Tolan and Charlie Paddock also 
were sprinters who used the pulling action 
before the drive took place. It is my 
contention that a forward lean would have 
made all of these runners swifter. Both 
the pulling and pushing action of the erect 
sprinter is diminished necessarily by the 
body position. It seems reasonable to 
believe that a sprinter will come along 
who possesses the nervous and physical 
attributes necessary for record-breaking, 
and who has been trained in youth to ac- 
quire a forward-driving angle. If he then 

(Continued on page 46) 





























VERY excellent series showing good starting form. The front leg is about 
six inches behind the line, the rear leg is almost a straight line backward 
about the length of the foreleg, the hands are resting on the line, fingers pointing 
outward, the arms straight and shoulders high. As the runner gets sets, the body 
comes up. Note the lean as the sprinter takes his first steps. This lean should be 
7 straightened. In good sprinters the forward lean is noticeable for the 
rst twenty yards. The first few steps are short, choppy steps, each one reaching 
for more distance than the last. 


ee the short relays pictured to the left, the relief runner must be running at the 
same speed as the finishing runner. He has twenty yards within which to take 
the pass. He starts running about seven yards before the baton-carrier reaches 
him. His fingers are extended on the hip forming a good target. As soon as the 
pass is made, the relief runner immediately shifts the baton to his left hand. 

















rng hurdle series shows excellent form in clearing the high hurdles. The hur- 
dler is using the most common form, with the forward arm outstretched and the 
trailing arm partially back, but not way back. The other forms, that is, both hands 
forward and one hand forward and one stretched way behind have all been used 
by champions. In the first picture the lead hand is going forward as the right leg 


starts to rise for the hurdle. The hurdler has an exaggerated bend at the waist as 
he rises to clear the hurdle. His leg, arm and head are parallel, with the chin close 
to the knee. As he clears the hurdle, the rear leg is brought up, the front arm is 
starting to push through and the lead leg is dropping. Note how close this hurdler 
is to the hurdle as he clears it. As he nears the ground the lead leg is in a straight 
line, his arms are outstretched, the left arm is moving back and the right arm 
coming forward. The bottom series illustrates the same hurdler from a front angle. 
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N THIS very excellent series of the 
pole vault, the vaulter plants the 

pole directly in front of himself and 
exerts a terrific strain on his shoulders 
and arms. At the take-off the vaulter’s 
hands are above his head and his weight is squarely over his take-off foot. 
the second frame notice that some of the tension is removed from the arms ané 
shoulders. The body has reached its position underneath the hands. The actior 
in the pull-up commences, notice how the pull is exerted upward along the pol 
rather than pulling the pole to the vaulter. The latter causes waste motion and 
dissipates the swinging arc of the pole. In the third picture the body “brea ” af 
the hips and the feet swing upward. The next frame shows the feet at the >po 
the swing. The vaulter should wait until his feet reach the highest point of the 
swing before completing the pull-up. The body has completed its turn and the 
ew is directly beneath the vaulter. The top arm is parallel to the pole and the 

y is in a straight line. In the sixth picture we see the pull-up completed, th 
arms straight and the beginning of the release. The pole is released by an up 
motion of both hands simultaneously. The cast-off and fly-away depict nice bod 
arch. Note how the arms are thrown 
up and out of the way. In the last 
picture we see the body commencing 
to turn in preparation for the landing. 
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N THE series to the right the jumper approaches the bar at almost a ninety- 
I degree angle. At the take-off his left leg is raised and the jumper is pushing 
off of his right toe. The front leg is reaching the top of the upward swing and 
the rear leg is forced up and tucked under the knee of the front leg. Note here 
the pronounced elevation of hips so that the body is practically parallel to the 
bar. In this style of jumping the arms and legs are forward as the bar is 
crossed. Again the arms are dropped to absorb some of the shock of landing. 
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The pictures on these pages 
and the preceding two pages 
are from the films produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica 











N THE high jump series to the left we see the jumper approaching the bar 
at an oblique angle. The lift of the left leg is almost completed. The push-off 
of the right toe is hard and upward not forward. Note the complete switch in 
leg position as the jumper reaches the bar; the right leg is now up and doubled, 
the left leg straight out behind. The third picture shows the layout, which is not 
flat enough to be most effective. His right leg has been raised with a terrific 
kick and the camera catches this fact at the top of the kick. In the landing the 
arms are brought forward to break the fall. This is an effective form but the 
jumper should get more layout as he crosses the bar. 





Can You Teach Hitting? 


By Rogers Hornsby 
Director of Chicago Daily News Baseball School 


constantly by coaches and young 
ball players is, “Can you teach a 
man to hit?” 

My answer, invariably, is, “You can 
teach a ball player to hit better. But 
there is no guarantee that the best coach 
in the world can make a man a big-league 
batting champion.” 

Somewhere in everyone’s physical 
make-up is some degree of natural abili- 
ty. All that an instructor can hope to 
do is bring out the best that is in a young 
athlete. Perhaps some professional edu- 
cators will disagree with me when I say 
that natural ability in a ball player is 
about 85 per cent in the training of a ball 
player to become a hitter. The instruc- 
tor works on the fifteen per cent. 

The player may be big, strong, and 
powerful but that does not mean he is 
assured of success at the plate. How 
many little fellows have you seen who are 
competent batters? I can recall a great 
many from my thirty years in baseball. 

As in most athletics, fundamentals are 
the important things in improving hit- 
ting. All coaches will agree that the most 
important item is keeping the eye on the 
ball. If the player can be taught to meet 
the ball, a major part of the hitting prob- 
lem is solved. 

High school lads in particular have 
their eyes on the distant pastures. They 
want to drive the ball beyond the out- 
fielders’ heads and circle the bases, and 
in their enthusiasm for the long ball, they 
often lose sight of the basic requirement, 
meet the ball. That is the reason why 
you see day after day newspaper ac- 
counts of anywhere from fifteen to twenty 
strike-outs in a prep game. 

I have been questioned on the proper 
stance at the plate. My answer is that a 
batter should stand in the batter’s box in 
the position in which he feels most com- 
fortable. Imitation of big-league stars 
will not help, coaches must make the boy 
realize that his own physical make-up 
must determine how he stands at the plate. 
I have always contended that the bat 
must suit the strength of.the hitter. A 
youngster who wants to swing a 45-ounce 
bat will find that he can whip a 36- 
ounce club around much more easily, but 
again this is up to the individual. 

The most useful advice a veteran can 
pass on to young hitters is, in my mind, 
the mastery of the strike zone. The ball 
must be over the plate between the shoul- 
ders and the knees to be called a strike. 
By drilling a ball club. é¢onstantly, the 
coach can school his players not to “bite” 


_at bad balls. 


‘ QUESTION which is asked of me 
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The ball must be over the plate before 
anyone can hit it from a conventional 
stance in the batter’s box. Yet time after 
time you will see sand-lot, high school, 
college and even professional hitters go- 
ing for the high, inside pitch, or the low 
one on the outside. It’s the batter’s privi- 
lege to be “choosy,” and he must insist on 
a good ball to hit if he is ever going to 
make the grade. Make that ball come in 
over the plate. 

You will hear about“trick grips on the 
bat. Some people will.come up with al- 
most fantastic suggestions on how to get 
power. There is only one successful major 
leaguer who employs an odd grip. That 
is Ernie Lombardi, the Giants’ catcher. He 
uses an inter-locking finger grip which 
keeps his hands knitted together on the 
handle. Every other big leaguer uses the 
conventional, most comfortable grip, hold- 
ing the bat loosely, yet exerting enough 
pressure to control the stick with ease. 
And that comfortable grip is my recom- 
mendation. 

When a batter steps into a batter’s box, 
he is up there to hit and not to chop wood. 
How many youngsters have you seen who 
“flail” at the ball as though they were 
getting ready to bring in some kindling 
for the fireplace? Here’s where the level 
swing which meets the ball squarely makes 
the difference between a hitter and a 
swinger who goes down on strikes. Coaches 
can show youngsters how to keep their 
swing level and the best way is to em- 
phasize not swinging at bad balls. It is the 
boy who goes for the high one or the 
low ball who “whiffs” when he should 
have met the “apple” squarely. 

To be at ease and comfortable in the 
box a batsman must have freedom of 
movement. He must be able to control 
the bat easily. The best way to do this 
is to keep the arms free from the body, 
the bat off the shoulder and back in a 
position of readiness. There isn’t & more 
helpless hitter than the one with the bat 
planted on his shoulder. After a few pre- 
liminary or warm-up swings, the bat 
should be back and the batter ready for 
the pitcher’s delivery if he is going to 
have a chance to meet the ball. 

The stride in the batter’s box has been 
the subject of discussion among amateurs 
and professionals since baseball’s begin- 
ning. You will find that there are as 
many different strides in use as there are 
ball players in the big leagues. Joe Di 
Maggio’s stance at the platter is one 
which places him with his legs spread 
wide. As the ball is delivered, Joe steps 
slightly, perhaps only four to six inches, 
and swings. Other major leaguers. take 





OGERS HORNSBY, generally con- 
ceded to be the greatest right- 
handed batter in major-league history, 
led the National League in hitting for 
seven years. Compiling a .424 average 
in 1924, the “Rajah” established a 
modern high which has not been 
equalled. Hornsby is now director of 
the Chicago Daily News baseball 
school. During the past two years he 
has given instruction in fundamental 
baseball to more than 200,000 young- 
sters in the middle west. 











a longer step but you never see them 
swing awkwardly and fall in front of the 
plate as sand-lot players do. Once again, 
these hitters are using comfort as a 
measuring stick. They stride just as 
much as they feel they have to, and they 
co-ordinate their step with their level 
swing. 

One of the oldest maxims of baseball 
is that you don’t try to pull an: outside 
ball. “Hit it where it is” is the soundest 
advice any coach can give his players. 
If the ball is over the outside corner, a 
right-handed batter should hit it to right 
center or right field. If the pitch is in- 
side, it should be driven to the left. The 
ball should be hit squarely and with the 
maximum amount of power that the hitter 
is able to bring into play. Lads who at- 
tempt to pull outside pitches usually find 
their best effort is an easy bouncer to 
the pitcher. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Hornsby has the bat back, ready for the 
pi s delivery. 
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i answer to the question often asked Hornsby as 
to the proper stance at the plate, his answer first 
of all is that the batter should stand in the position 
in which he feels most ‘comfortable. Coaches must 
find out the stance that is fitted to each boy’s physi- 
cal make-up and make him realize that this deter- 
mines his stance at the plate. 

Note the stride. There are as many different 
strides as there are ball players, but they do not 
swing awkwardly and fall in front of the plate. 
Here again Hornsby’s advice is to use comfort as 
the measuring stick. Good batters stride just as much 
as they feel they have to, and they co-ordinate their 
step with their level swing. : 


hitter 
0 at- 


ORNSBY shows 

the conventional 
grip. He warns coaches 
to avoid teaching trick 
grips, saying that all 
successful major league 
players with the possible 
exception of one who 
employs an inter-lock- 
ing finger grip, use the 
conventional grip, hold- 
ing the bat loosely, yet 
exerting enough pres- 
sure to control it with 
ease. “A conventional, 
comfortable grip is my 
recommendation,” he re- 
peatedly tells the more 
than 200,000 boys with 
whom he has come in 
contact in the Daily 
News Baseball School. 


Nive the ease evident in Hornsby’s swing at the 
bat. A batsman must have freedom of move- 
ment. He must be able to control the bat easily. To 
do this he must keep his arms free from the body. 
The batter’s eyes are on the ball, a fundamental 
that Hornsby puts down as the most important item. 
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Advertising Serves You 


ROM time to time someone comes up with a 

erack-pot theory that advertising is an economic 
waste. The explanation given is that advertising 
raises the cost of an item and were advertising to be 
abolished, the item would sell cheaper. In this line 
of reasoning there is exhibited a thorough misun- 
derstanding of the American economic system. 

When a product is first made, the cost must be 
figured by a number of factors, the tools needed, 
designs, the dies, the molds, labor, etc. Each item 
of the product made reduces the cost of the item 
because two or more items can be made from the 
same tools, dies, designs and molds and the cost is 
divided among them, thereby reducing the cost of 
each item. The original cost’ becomes almost neg- 
ligible as it is spread over more and more products. 
Advertising assists in selling more and more prod- 
ucts and is, to our thinking, a vital part of the 
American way of life. However, we feel so strongly 
in this regard that maybe we are blinded to what 
others think. We wondered in what light adver- 
tisers considered this problem and hence we asked 
L. B. Icely, President of Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company to write his views which follow. 

‘¢ Advertising, like the automobile, is here to stay. 

‘*Tt is an accepted fact in business that you have 
to spend money to make money. However, in the 
matter of mvestment in advertising, there’s a story 
to tell every consumer on just where he or she 
stands to benefit by this company expenditure. 

‘‘ Advertising creates economic and social bene- 
fits. This, in turn, stimulates competition. From 
this is produced the ultimate profit and benefit on 
the part of you, and you, and you. 

‘*Briefly, the advantages of our advertising can 
be presented in two pertinent points: 1. It brings 
you better goods for less money. 2. It has given the 
American people more recreation and pleasure and 
hence the world’s highest standards of living. 

‘‘ Advertising creates a desire for somthing new. 
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The need exists, but the stimulation of advertising 
brings forth the American people’s desire to im- 
prove on their standards of existence. Our nation 
thrives on competition and competition makes for 
improvement. You must give the public what they 
want but you must first show them they want it. 

‘*In the sporting goods industry, the tennis racket 
serves as a good example of the need of the public 
bringing about improvement. The first tennis rack- 
ets were made from a one piece ash frame, bent to 
form the racket. This made an awkward shape. 
Later they were made with two or three pieces 
which improved the shape. This led to a lamination 
of woods with beech on the outside and ash on the 
inside with the wood cut thinner. Finally, the wood 
was cut even thinner and the racket frames were 
constructed of ash, beech, hickory and other woods 
and fibres in ten to twelve laminations. This pro- 
duced a strong frame but retained the resiliency 
and feel which now is represented in our modern 
rackets. 

**The handle of the old tennis racket was made 
of plain box wood. Today we have improved leather 
grips which are processed to retain shape. They 
are even processed according to the climate in which 
they are used. Years ago, rackets were strung loose- 
ly like fishnets. Today’s improved racket is strung 
with the finest gut and nylon at 65 to 75 pounds of 
tension. 

‘‘With all these improvements, our cheapest 
racket of today is superior to the most expensive 
one of the past. Increased production has resulted 
from the improvement of a product which resulted 
from competition and public demand due to ad- 
vertising. 

‘‘The improvement of sports equipment, such as 
the tennis racket, the one concrete example referred 
to, has increased the health of the nation. Lower 
costs created by increased production make these 
items available not only to the rich, but to everyone. 
As a result, the American people have more recrea- 
tion and pleasure. With these come the spirit of 
competition and the will-to-win, traits that carry 
over from sports into every walk of life. 

‘‘This series of factors is carried into every 
school. Athletic programs are broadened. Students 
become better scholars and eventually superior citi- 
zens as a result. Along with this growth, come 
large stadiums, spacious field houses and modern 
playgrounds. Additional coaches are employed and 
physical education becomes a science instead of a 
hobby. 

‘*As school athletic programs broaden, gate re- 
ceipts from contests grow, with much of this money 
turned back into the educational system for im- 
provements in most every phase of the schools. 

‘*As equipment has improved so has the caliber 
of play in all sports. Wearing apparel has become 
streamlined and the game has been able to take on 
speed by the same token. With equipment reduced 
in weight and increased in protection, ruggedness in 
the games has increased. The three elements ap- 
plauded by the American spectator—speed, skill, 
and body contact—can credit an able ‘‘assist’’ to 


advertising.’’ 
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ROSE BOWL 


ILLINOIS — 45 
U.C.L.A.- 14 


SUGAR BOWL 
GEORGIA - 20 
N. CAROLINA - 10 


ORANGE BOWL 


RICE -8 
TENNESSEE - 0 
OIL BOWL 
GEORGIA TECH. - 41 
ST. MARY'S -9 


COTTON BOWL 


ARKANSAS — O 
LOUISIANA ST.-0O 


* The ball used in these and many other Bowl Games—in the 
great East-West Shrine game—and in major football battles 


throughout the country—is the famous Spalding J5-V! The 
exclusive tannage process in the leather of the J5-V gives 
it color and feel you can’t mistake—playability you can’t 


surpass, Give your team the J5-V. Measured by the extra 
service it gives, it actually costs less to play! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Div. of Spalding Sales Corporation J 5 VJ 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Tennis Technique 


By Don Budge 


HIS article is intended to serve as 
a guide for tennis technique. For 
the ease and convenience of the 
teacher and the pupil, the subjects are 
subdivided as follows: Keeping the eye on 
the ball; the grip; anticipation (getting 
the racket back in preparation); ground 
strokes—(forehand and backhand); vol- 
leying—forehand and backhand (net 
play); overhead; and service. 


Keeping the Eye On the Ball 


This requisite, keeping the eye on the 
ball, is mentioned first because it comes 
first. There is nothing more important in 
the game to the tennis player, both while 
learning and while competing. Unless this 
first requisite is mastered and we really 
mean mastered, for it takes thought and 
concentration, all other instructions are 
bound to suffer. If you do not watch the 
ball, even the best form will be inaccurate 
and unsteady. It is, of course, usually too 
much to expect that you see the racket 
actually hit the ball, but if your eyes at 
least try to watch the ball until it is hit, 
your head will be kept in position, which 
is as valuable in tennis as in golf. It gives 
you a timing, a steadiness, and accuracy 
that cannot be overestimated. 

Keeping the eye on the ball, according 
to Alice Marble, means: “Watch it spin.” 
Watch it so closely you can even see the 
seams, then there is no question as to 
whether or not you are looking at it in- 
tently enough. 


The Grip 


If you know your grip is unsound, un- 
natural or uneomfortable, and you feel 
awkward on certain strokes, endeavor to 
obtain the advice of first-class profes- 
sionals. If no professional is available, then 
seek the help of some first-class player. 


Proper Grip Is an Essential of All 
Orthodox Tennis 


If you play a good game with an un- 
orthodox grip, it is in spite of the grip and 
not because of it. If you are good, you 
would be far better if you had proper 
grips. If you have championship am- 
bitions, but do not have sound grips, it 
is imperative to change, however painful 
you may find it, for without the proper 
grips your future advancement may be 
limited. 

There are several types of grips, popular 
and in use today. The Eastern grip is the 
most popular, being used by over 70 per 
cent of the American players. It is ob- 
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tainéd by placing your racket on edge, 
with the cross strings perpendicular, and 
then grasping the racket handle as though 
you were shaking hands. Place your hand 
so that the heel is against the leather butt 
at the end of the handle. This will give 
you a maximum of leverage in keeping 
with control.e Spread your fingers up the 
handle as far as is comfortable. The 
knuckle of the thumb nearer the hand 
should be a bit to the left of the top of 
the handle. This grip allows the maximum 
of power behind the stroke at any and 





DON BUDGE is the only American 
tennis champion ever to complete 
the grand slam of winning the French, 
Australian, British, and U. S. titles in 
the same season. Considered one of 
the greatest tennis players of all times, 
he climaxed a pretentious career by 
piloting the U. S. Davis Cup team to 
victories over the British and German 
squads in 1937. It was against Ger- 
many, while opposing Baron Gottfried 
Von Cram that he rallied from being 
two sets down, faltered to being down 
4-1 in the fifth and deciding set, and 
then uncorked what is considered the 
finest exhibition of aggressive tennis 
ever displayed to win. Ele has just re- 
turned from an extensive tour of Eu- 
rope and South Africa, which included 
a command performance before King 
Gustav of Sweden. 











every level without change of grips and 
is preferred by a majority of players for 
all strokes on the forehand side. 

It is apparent that this Eastern fore- 
hand grip is very weak and difficult for 
stroking a ball on the backhand side as 
the swing would find the hand in front of 
the handle. A change is necessary for the 
backhand and is accomplished by turning 
the hand to the left or backward on the 
handle for about a quarter of a turn. Now 
the butt of the hand is more on top of 
the handle with the leather at the butt of 
the handle underneath the hand. The 
thumb may be extended up the handle, 
diagonally across the handle or wrapped 
around it, whichever seems more com- 
fortable or effective to the player. 


Getting the Racket Back in Preparation 
for the Stroke 


As soon as your opponent hits the ball 
you should as quickly as possible determine 
the direction of the ball, then determine 
whether you are going to receive it on 
the forehand or backhand. Immediately 
upon -making this decision, you should 
carry the racket back into position for the 
stroke, whether on forehand or backhand. 
In the event of an overhead smash, it is 
well to get the racket back and up in 
position well ahead of time. 

The reasons for this precaution are very 
sound, as well as obvious. If the racket 
is in position to make the stroke when 
the ball reaches you, you can go through 
with the stroke easily, without hurrying, 
without jerking, and the stroke is more 
than likely to be well timed and sound. 
If you await the arrival of the ball before 
getting the racket into position, you must 
take the backswing and return to the point 
of contact with the ball so quickly that 
accuracy is very difficult. If you get your 
racket back as soon as your opponent hits 
the ball, you are more than likely to be 
able to handle the position of your feet. 
In running to receive the ball, at the same 
time you should get the racket back, or 
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PADDLE TENNIS 
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»% NO-WHIP BASK, the patented, tapered Basketball net used in big league 
play will now be available along with our regular line. A top-grade, hand- 
knitted net that plays better, lasts longer. 

And for all Fall nets, right now is the time to check your supplies and 
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Budge balances, ready to swing into action 
in either direction. 

up in case of a smash, in position to make 

the stroke. 

A good test to see if you are getting the 
racket back early enough in anticipation 
of the stroke and getting it back properly, 
is to note whether you have started for 
position on balls which your opponent has 
hit toward your court, but which have 
beengstopped by the net. If you have 
started toward the correct position before 
the ball hits the net, you will know that 
you are anticipating reasonably well. If 
you have not started before the ball is 
netted, you will know that your antic'pa- 
tion is bad. 

As soon as you know the ball is coming 
on your forehand or backhand, swing your 
shoulders to the right or to the left, as 
the case may be, so that the shoulders 
are at right angle to the net. You should 
be able to tell whether the ball is going 
to be on the forehand or the backhand be- 
fore the ball in flight is on your side of 
the net. If you swing your shoulders in 
time, your feet will have the tendency to 
move more easily and to co-operate more 
smoothly so that you may be in correct 
position for a proper stroke. Taking ad- 
vantage of all the time available for getting 
into proper position assures you ample 
time to make your shot unhurried. Shots 
made in a great hurry cannot consistently 
be good shots. 

The feet must be in proper position be- 
fore you can consistently hit sound strokes 
of any kind. By preference your feet 
should be about parallel to the net. 


Ground Strokes 


Ground strokes are all strokes made 
after the ball has struck and rebounded 
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from the court. Ground strokes are the 
very backbone of a sound tennis game. 

When making a stroke, one of the first 
lessons for you to learn is to keep away 
from the ball. Do not crowd it. Many 
players hit the ball too close to the body. 
This act, of course, cramps the shot and 
results in less power and loss of control. 
Keeping away from the ball affords free, 
hard hitting, and will materially help to 
reduce errors. 


Forehand 


As soon as you determine that the ball, 
coming to you from your opponent’s 
racket, is a forehand, start into position 
and start your backswing. Your body 
position will be changed so that you will 
be sideways to the flight of the ball. The 
racket should be drawn back as quickly 
as possible. 

If the body is allowed to give easily to 
the swing, the weight will go back with 
the backswing and forward with the for- 
ward swing without effort and with but 
little conscious exertion. As the racket 
swings forward, the bound is matched and 
the weight shifted easily into the forward 
position. If you are the correct distance 
from the ball, your arm will be straight. 
The wrist should be*firm and the racket 
face flat or straight at the moment of 
impact. The follow-through will be free 
and in the direction you wish the ball 
to go. On the follow-through, be sure that 
you allow the weight to shift easily with 
the swing. The weight is shifted in order 
to give a longer backswing and long fol- 
low-through, and so that it will not check 
the speed of the racket, which is your 
power to hit. If you wish an extra amount 
of top-spin on the ball, then the racket 
should start forward slightly below the 
bound and finish upward.e« This will add 
to control giving a greater margin of safety 
but, at the same time, will cut down 
slightly on the speed of the ball. There- 
fore, this upward motion of the swing 
should not be exaggerated. Bear in mind 
that the primary direction of all strokes 
is your opponent’s court—not up or down 
—and therefore your swing should be pri- 
marily forward. The flat drives bring the 
forward part of your swing on the same 
level as the bound rather than below it, 
and the face of the racket is closed at the 
end of the stroke which imparts some 
top-spin. 

When making the drive stroke, under 
no condition bring the forward part of 
your swing above the bound of the ball to 
be hit. Only on overhead or cut shots is 
the head of the racket carried above the 
bound. There is a place in the finished 
player’s game for the slice and chop, but 
it is definitely undesirable for the frame- 
work of your game. 


The Backhand Drive 
Now comes the backhand drive. Using 


the backhand grip, swing the racket back 
early; swing forward, matching the bound 
and meeting the ball with a flat racket and 
a firm wrist; follow through in the di- 
rection you wish the ball to go. Should 
you wish to impart overspin, begin the 
forward part of the swing slightly below 
the ball and finish with a higher follow- 
through. The footwork on the backhand 
is more extreme than on the forearm as 
it is essential in making a strong back- 
hand that the hitting arm be brought on 
the left side of the body, and that the 
body be turned as far as possible with 
the player still able to see the ball coming 
as he looks over his shoulder. This is 
usually more than a half turn; it may 
be a ninety-degree turn. This new con- 
ception has given greater power and speed 
to the modern backhand because it gives 
more freedom in swinging. 

As the stroke begins and the backswing 
is taken, the weight goes back with the 
racket and shifts forward easily with the 
forward swing. The weight is not thrown 
in at impact, but is well forward before 
the racket comes on to the ball. This is to 
keep from checking the speed of the racket 
which is the power to hit. In the games 
of the present reigning champions their 

(Continued on page 42) 


Budge’s famous backhand cuts loose. 
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Characteristics That 
Make Good. Batters 


By James Smilgoff 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


N THE March issue, I discussed fif- 
teen characteristics that batters must 
have if they would reach the classi- 

fication of good batters. This article con- 
tinues with additional characteristics. 


Good Batters Practice Swinging a Bat 
Often When Not at the Plate 


Fielders get to be good fielders because 
they always have a glove on their hand. 
Good batters achieve their reputation be- 
cause they are always swinging a bat. 
They realize that the more familiar they 
become with the bat, the greater the effi- 
ciency in handling it. Some of our best 
major league hitters can almost always be 
seen holding or swinging a bat while 
standing around on the side lines during 
practice sessions. They practice gripping 
it, balancing it, and swinging it. They 
imagine a certain pitch is approaching 
and they practice swinging to meet that 
pitch. They play in “pepper” games on 
the side lines, but almost always in the 
batter’s spot. They stand in front of a 
mirror in their rooms, and try to pick 
out flaws while swinging their bat. Some 
great hitters have even béen accused of 
swinging a bat in their sleep. They 
swing, swing, and swing the bat, not the 
purposeless, careless swing, but the 
thoughtful, artful, scientific swing that 
has purpose behind it, and shows improve- 
ment through results. 


Good Hitters Do not Try to 
Kill the Ball 


Good hitters take a good “cut” at the 
ball, but not one that is so hard that it 
leads to batting faults and cuts down their 
success in batting. They realize that an 
unusually hard swing causes poor body 
balance on the swing and follow-through. 
They know how hard it is to keep their 
eyes on the ball when taking a heavy 
swing. Many inexperienced batters who 
swing unusually hard can be seen turning 
their heads away from the ball too soon. 
This is due to the body being turned away 
from the ball too soon after the stride. 
This leads to inconsistency in hitting. 
Very few hitters of the Ruth type have 
ever been consistent hitters. Because of 
their extra heavy swing and the faults that 
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usually accompany it, this type of hitter 
is usually high on the strike-out list. Those 
few, like “Babe” Ruth, who have been suc- 
cessful using the extra heavy swing, are 
exceptions. Their success is due, not to 
their swing, but to their unusual vision, 
muscular co-ordination, and timing. 


Good Batters Keep “Timing the Ball” 
Uppermost in Mind 


Most professional baseball players agree 
that good timing is the most important 
factor leading to successful batting. By 
timing the ball well, we mean meeting it 
out in front. of the plate. Impact be- 
tween bat and ball takes place in front of 
the plate whenever there is good timing. 
In this way, body weight, leverage, and 
arm strength can be applied to the bat in 
proper proportion for maximum results. 
Proper timing is not an automatic proc- 
ess; it is the result of co-ordination be- 
tween the eyes, nerves, muscles, and mind. 

In good timing, the mind visualizes 
where the ball should properly be met on 
the different types of pitches in the bat- 
ter’s strike area. The eyes follow the 
ball to that area, while the nerves register 
the proper point in the strike area for 
muscular manipulation of the bat. Con- 
stant practice is needed to accustom the 
eyes, nerves, muscles, and mind to react 
quickly and accurately. Batting practice 
serves such a purpose, and is the best 
known means of attaining good timing. 


Good Batters Take a Stance That Makes 
the Most of Their Ability 


Many hitters use different stances at 
different times during their career. They 
change their stance as their physical 
strength, vision, body-weight distribution, 
and muscular reaction change. In other 
words, a stance can become awkward 
when co-ordinated with different bodies 
on different batters. Some hitters use 
more of an open stance as their vision 
becomes slightly dulled. In some cases 
it helps the batter see the ball better; in 
others it helps them get the bat around on 
the ball faster and pull it a bit more often. 
Some batters change their stances against 
certain types of pitching, and on the hit- 
and-run play. Others do likewise on the 
sacrifice bunt. It thus becomes important 





AMES SMILGOFF in this article 
conti di i of batters’ 
characteristics as distinct from tech- 
niques, which was begun in the March 
issue. 

















for hitters to know these different types 
of stances, practice them, and apply those 
with which they are most successful and 
from which they get the best results. In 
this way good batters improve their bat- 
ting to the point where they get the best 
results out of their ability, or their po- 
tential ability. 


Good Batters Try to Meet Every 
Pitch Out in Front of the Plate 


Good hitters are not satisfied when they 
do not meet a pitch well out in front of 
the plate. They” are constantly striving 
for improvement. They want to meet 
every pitch out in front of the plate, and 
not every second, or every third one. They 
always want to feel the thrill that comes 
from meeting a pitch well out in front 
of the plate. Furthermore, they take 
considerable pride in their ability, and 
thus cannot accept failure in this phase 
of batting. Perhaps, this attitude explains 
one reason why some batters are success- 
ful and others are not. 


Good Batters Know the Rules 
Pertaining to Batting 


Good batters are well informed on their 
rights and privileges in the batter’s box. 
They do not become “rattled” by acts of 
the catcher or pitcher pointing out some 
manufactured violation, and protesting it 
to the umpire. This often is a psycho- 
logical maneuver by the defensive team 
to upset the batter by changing his posi- 
tion in the box, and his mental frame of 
mind, so that he will not be successful 
at bat. Good batters know their rights, 
practice them, and are never disturbed 
by false or psychological protests against 
them. 


Good Batters Have Confidence and 
Determination 


Confidence and success are closely re- 
lated, and depend upon each other. By 
confidence, I mean that inner feeling of 
positive sureness and trust in one’s own 
ability. Confidence does not necessarily 
have to be shown in the form of a “cocky” 
attitude or impudence. It belongs inside 
the individual, and should show itself out- 
side in the form of base hits. 

“With determination you can do prac- 
tically anything.” These were the wise 
words of a manager to a discouraged 
minor-league ball player ready to give 
up his ambition. Determination to keep 
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Not content with leading both major 
leagues in batting (.365), Stan also 
set the National League pace for hits 
with 228 and most total bases with 366. 
His total of 124 runs was also tops. 


Pevchy, Vrmone 


Mickey, sizzling first sacker for the 
Washington Nationals, led American 
League batting with an average of .353 
and clouted 51 doubles to win the 
honors in that department. His record 
of 207 hits was only one behind the 
leader. 
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playing, to improve, to reach his goal as 
a good hitter—this is one of the basic 
characteristics, and oftentimes the de- 
termining one in deciding success or 
failure. 

Batters who stand at the plate fully 
determined to hit the ball well every time 
are the batters who eventually will hit 
the ball on the “nose” each time they are 
at bat. 


Good Batters Knaw How to Select the 
Best Type of Bat for Their 
Own Hitting Style 


Successful batters are always trying to 
improve their own batting, instead of 
copying someone’s else style. They do 
not copy other players’ styles of batting 
unless they fit their own and make them 
feel natural at the plate. The same can 
be said in selecting the bat. Too many 
times batters select a bat because some- 
one else is successful with it. A batter 
who knows and studies his own batting 
style is following the right road to bat- 
ting success, and by carefully selecting his 
bat to fit his batting style, he can travel 
far on this road. 


Good Batters Can Easily Visualize 
Their Strike Area or Zone 


The height of the strike area changes 
with each batter. The width of the strike 
area remains the same, since the plate 
measurements remain constant. -The 
height changes because of the change in 
measurements between the shoulders and 
knees of the different sized batters who ap- 
proach the plate. Thus, each player has 
his own strike area to visualize; one with 
which he must become familiar in order to 
develop quick judgment on pitches, and 
respond swiftly to this judgment by a 
quick stroke of the bat. 

It must be kept in mind, that the 
strike area is apt to get wider on each 
successive strike pitched, and smaller on 
each successive ball pitched to each hitter. 
On the first pitch the hurler can afford 
to try to nick the corner of the plate; 
he can do likewise with one strike on the 
batter. With two balls and no strikes on 
the batter, the pitcher is heading toward 
trouble in the form of a possible walk, so 
he tries to get the ball on the corners a 
little more, thus creating a smaller strike 

zone for himself and the batter. 

With three balls and no strikes, or three 
balls and one strike on the batter, the 
base on balls becomes more imminent, and 
as a result, the strike area becomes still 
smaller. 

Good batters realize this, and so are 
ready to hit the “cripple” which the 
pitcher is apt to throw to them under 
these circumstances. Furthermore, good 
hitters realize that, with two strikes on 
them, they must visualize a wider strike 
area, and be ready to hit any pitch on the 
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edge of this strike area since the pitcher 
now has the advantage in pitching to the 
wider strike zone. Good batters know 
that they cannot afford to let a close pitch 
on the corners go by in this situation, 
since the gamble of letting it go by is 
too great. 


Good Batters Know the Interpretation 
of the Strike Zone in Their League 


The lower the caliber of ball, the higher 
the strike area, and vice versa. In sand- 
lot ball most umpires will call a pitch, 
thrown at shoulder height to the batter, 
a strike. In the lower minor leagues, this 
same pitch would be called a ball with 
the highest point of the strike being a mid- 
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point” between the shoulder and the letters 
on the baseball shirt. In the high-minor 
and major leagues, the highest pitch that 
will be called a strike is one that is letter 
high as it crosses the plate. 

Know the umpires and study their 
judgment of the strike zone. 


Good Batters Study the Op ts’ 
Defense for Strengths and Weaknesses 


Good hitters never miss an opportunity 
to take advantage of an opponent’s de- 
fense lapse, or weakness. If the third 
baseman plays back, or if the pitcher does 
not field bunts well, they are ready to 
bunt. Should the second baseman and 
first baseman play very deep, they are 
ready to push or drag a bunt in that di- 
rection. If the defense plays in too close 
in a sacrifice bunt situation, good hitters 
are ready to switch and hit through the 
infield. 


Good Batters Determine Their Own 
Weaknesses and Correct Them Quickly 


Good batters discover their own weak- 
nesses. They discover them early in their 
careers so that they can become good 
hitters. They discover these weaknesses 
before the opposing pitcher or their team- 
mates do. After this discovery the ambi- 
tious hitter immediately sets out to cor- 
rect them. He may make corrections 
through practice swings, batting practice, 
“pepper” games, a changed stance, or 
through any other reliable means. 
Through this early discovery and correc- 
tion of weaknesses, the batter cheats the 
pitcher out of an opportunity to pitch 
successfully against his supposed weak- 
ness. Furthermore, early discovery and 
correction prevent these weaknesses from 
becoming habits that will later be more 
difficult to break. 


Good Batters Size Up the Situation 
Before Stepping into the Batter’s Box 


A hitter who knows what to do keeps his 
mind free to do it. Good batters “size up” 
the offensive situation before they step 
into the batter’s box. After this is done 
they are free from all doubt, confusion, 
hesitancy and fear. They remain mentally 
free to hit, or to carry out whatever as- 
signment they are given. 

Should the situation change while he is 
at the plate, the batter, if he is in any 
doubt whatsoever, should step out of the 
box until the doubt is cleared up in his 
mind. If necessary, he should contact 
the coach for instructions before returning 
to the batter’s box. 

He should be ready for signals (signs). 
Should the batter have any feeling of sus- 
pense or disbelief in regards to a signal, 
he should step out of the batter’s box 
immediately to consult the coach. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Drake Relays Head- 
quarters Committee will be 
glad to make hotel reservations 
for you and your team. For fur- 

ther information write Bill Easton, 
Drake University, Des Moines 11, 
Iowa. 






















Referee of the 1947 Drake 
Relays will be Karl A. 
Schlademan, track coach 
at Michigan State College. 
Schlademan has been at 
Michigan State since 1941, 
developing many outstand- 
ing performers and building 
the Michigan State Relays 
into one of the nation’s finest 
indoor meets. 
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Coaching the Middle-Distance 


and Distance Runner 


T THE outset we propose to deny 

the existence of any elixir or magic 
formula which can be used to insure one’s 
success in coaching runners at any dis- 
tance. The truth of this statement prob- 
ably needs no proving as far as experienced 
coaches are concerned. What. seems to 


ee ns ee ee 1946 state meet in Champaign. His 
ter-soaked track 


time was 50.3 on a wa 


30 


By J. R. Williams 
Argo, Illinois, Community High School 


work best is a combination of good ma- 
terial, painstaking effort, and one’s share 
of fortunate circumstances. 

Furthermore, we admit that we prob- 
ably have nothing fundamentally new to 
offer here; nothing many of you haven't 
read, heard, or seen in first-hand experi- 





. Karras is now with the United States Army in Japan. 


ence over and over again. What is found 
here, then can be taken mostly as a re- 
emphasis of the findings of the past, with, 
perhaps, a slightly different approach. 

The points to be considered here for em- 
phasis are: (1) Selection or placement; 
(2) Development schedule; (3) Individ- 
ual coaching. 


Selection or Placement 


The problem of selecting runners for 
these distances, as in any case of selection, 
becomes a matter of determining the qual- 
ities of the individual and of his perform- 
ance and matching them with the require- 
ments of the race, with the result to be a 
prediction of a high degree of success. This 
is not an easy task, and often costly mis- 
takes are made. First.and foremost, is the 
individual’s attitude toward running it- 
self. He must like to do it. Then, the 
factors of general body-build, length and 
other characteristics of stride, sfieed, en- 
durance, and the individual’s reaction to 
the particular distance are usually consid- 
ered important ones. The dynamic strength 
of the runner as expressed in his over-all 
speed is usually the basic factor used in 
the early stages. In the 440-yard man, we 
want considerable speed and great endur- 
ance plus the ability to synchronize the 


two. John Karras, our state champion of 


last year, was an almost perfect exponent 


_ of this. He could run the 100-yard in 


around 10.3 and, being an all-around ath- 
lete, had marvelous endurance. Weighing 
about 170 pounds, he possessed a narrow 
waistline, strong and broad shoulders, and 
measured in height about five feet, eleven 
inches. His length of stride was approxi- 
mately eight feet. 





AA GRADUATE of Southern Illinois 
Normal University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, ]. R. Williams, track 
coach at Argo, Illinois, Community 
High Scheol, has coached three indi- 
idual state-champions in the last four 
years. Bill Mack, Illinois state cham- 
pion in the enemile run in 1945, 
posted the igh school time, 
4:27.5, in the "allied Sucoee that year 
for the distance. Running as a sopho- 
more at Drake University this year, 
he was second to Gil Dodds in the 
National ‘A.A.U. meet in Madison 
Square Garden. 
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By actual test this new kind of basketball wears three 
times longer than conventional balls. It performs with 
the best, yet the price is one-third less than comparable 
top-performing balls . . . frequently even lower. In size, 
weight, shape and performance it's official in every 
way ...and it stays that way! Get the facts and prove to 
yourself that this better playing ball is your best buy, 


THESE BALES 
COVERED with 


ERMA: 


PERMA-HIDE is the name for a new, molded 
cover for athletic balls perfected by 
Pennsylvania. All the feel of the conven- 
tional cover yet it wears three times longer. 
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Any softball pitcher with good control will have better 
control with this new, easier-to-grip, longer lasting soft- 
ball by Pennsylvania. New methods of manufacture 
cause this ball to hold its shape longer, retain its 
perfect weight indefinitely, remain absolutely water- 
proof. Inner construction of high-quality Kapok, 
wound with finest, stretchless cotton yarn. 12-inch. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. + PENN-CRAFT PARK «+ JEANNETTE, PENNA. 
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The Complete Line 


Our line includes all items necessary 
for a successful swimming program. 


Swimming Trunks & Suits 
Inflatable Float-ees—Trunks— Racing 
Trunks—Swimming Caps 

Approved Life Saving 

Equipment 
Torpedo Buoys—Ring Buoys—Rescue 
Poles—Iinhalators—First Aid Kits—Life 
Preservers—Stay-A-Floats. 

Training & Instructional 

Swimming Devices 


Water-Wings—Flutter Boards—Swim 
Fins—Swim Gloves—Nose Clips—Rub- 
ber Ear Plugs. 


Recreational Swimming Items 


Plastic Play Rings—Rubber Beach Balls 
—Plastic Giant Balls—Water Polo 
Balls—Diving Boards. 


Beach & Watercraft 
Rafts & Floats 
Mattresses—Cushions. 


Cocoa Matting 
For Safety's Sake. 


Portable Electric Megaphone 


A necessary item for safety and in- 
struction. 


Pool Cleaning Equipment 
(All Types) 


Selected Beach Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
Price List 


ADOLPH KIEFER 
& CO. 


aR ay <i 


CHICAGO 1, 
ILLINOIS 








In the selection of runners for the half- 
mile and mile distances, speed and endur- 
ance remain primary factors with the em- 
phasis shifting more toward endurance. 
The tendency is to look for boys with a 
little less weight and perhaps a little more 
height, with a spring-like and near-me- 
chanical stride. Bill Mack, our state one- 
mile champion of two years ago, possessed 
almost endless endurance, but had diffi- 
culty in attaining the necessary speed. He 
did have, however, a smoothness and even- 
ness of stride which, almost from the start, 
bordered closely on perfection. He weighed 
158 pounds, was five feet, eleven and a 
half inches tall. What’s more, he enjoyed 
running. 

The other factors bearing upon the se- 
lective process become more or less impor- 
tant as the final stage in preparation for 
big meets approaches. Every coach in the 
early experimental stages may see his 
guesses and a priori judgments thoroughly 
disproved. He must be alert to this and 
ready to get suggested changes under way. 
This may even involve pitting his own 
conclusion against the wishes of the run- 
ner. Time and success in the new under- 
taking will heal any of the wounds caused 
by disappointment. : 


Developmental Schedule 


Our developmental schedule calls for 
both middle-distance and distance runners 
engaging in like activities during the first 
five or six days of practice. We start the 
first day with the following routine: 

(1) A series of light limbering-up and 


| warming-up exercises. Nothing strenuous. 


(2) A jog of 100 yards with attention to 
the arm action and leg movements neces- 
sary to good running. We emphasize that 
the arms swing straight through, that the 
elbows be brought well back and up on 
the return movement, and that. the leg 
movement be such as to bring the knees 
up with the foot reaching out. 

(3) A walk of 100 yards, springing up 
on the toes four or five times after every 
ten or fifteen steps. 

(4) Two more jogs of 100 yards each 
with the intervening walks as before. 

(5) A run of one lap around the track 
with attention to the arm action and leg 
movement as mentioned before. 

(6) A walk of one-half lap, with occa- 
sional springing-up on the toes as before. 

(7) A run of one lap as in (5). 

(8) A walk of one-half lap as in (6). 

(9) A run of two laps, a walk of one- 
half lap. 

Beginning the third day a second run 
of two laps with another walk of one-half 
lap is added. The practice period is now 
ended with two walk-jog-run-sprint series 
(walk 110 yards, jog 110 yards, run 110 
yards, and sprint 110 yards). 

After the fifth day of practice, the steps 
(1) to (9) become what we call our reg- 
ular daily warm-up. To this we then add 


the following special activities: 

For the 440 boys: (1) Five practice 
starts, sprinting fifty yards on the last one. 
(2) A run of 660 yards twice a week, the 
speed of which depends upon the runner’s 
point in the developmental sequence. (3) 
A run of 440 yards once a week, two days 
before the meet. (4) Two walk-jog-run- 
sprint series. (5) Only the regular warm- 
up on the day before the meet. 

For the half-mile boys: (1) Same as for 
the 440. (2) A run of three-fourths to 
one mile twice a week, the time for this to 
be determined according to the degree of 
development in the program. (3) A half- 
mile run once a week two days before the 
meet. (4) two walk-jog-run-sprint series. 
(5) Same as for the 440. 

For the mile boys: (1) Same as for the 
440. (2) A run of one and one-half to two 
miles twice a week, time judged as in the 
half-mile. (3) A one-mile run once a week, 
two days before the meet. (4) Same as for 
the 440 and half-mile. (5) Same as for 
the 440. 

At the start of the final two weeks be- 
fore the state meet the programs as de- 
scribed are stepped-up, with the idea in 
mind of having the runner at his peak for 
the big race. For example, Karras, in the 
final week of preparation for the 440 last 
spring, in addition to the regular warm-up, 
went through the following schedule: 
Monday a run of one mile with a time of 
around 4:55. Tuesday a run of one and 
one-fourth miles in around 6:00. Wednes- 
day a hard 600-yard run. His actual time 
was 1:16. Thursday regular warm-up only 


Individual Coaching 


Scarcely anything has been said of the 
dynamics of good running form, starting, 
handling the squad, methods, and tech- 
niques. That is beyond the purpose of this 
article. We want to touch, however, upon 
some of these aspects of track coaching 
long enough to suggest some of the inevita- 
ble problems with which we are faced. 

First of all, is the individual nature ol 
track. The extent of help any one team 
member can lend to another is confined 
almost wholly to his moral support, his 
encouragement, and his example. He can- 
not enter into it directly. Thus, if success 
is desired, it is necessary that a great deal 
of individual attention be given to each 
runner. This means, in general, that we 
use methods and techniques designed for 
individual instruction. This entails among 
other things, that we have some knowl- 
edge at hand regarding the physiological 
and psychological nature of the individual 
or that we have keen insight into the 
workings of his behavior in various situa- 
tions. All in all, this type of teaching can 
be very successful, provided we do not 
try to cover too much in a short space of 
time. 

A task which applies to practically any 

(Continued on page 50) 
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te CLEAT BALL FOR HELMETS 
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John T. Riddell, a former high school coach, en- 


4 ie tered the manufacturing field because he saw an 
ea in opportunity to help school and college athletics. 
: ~ Today the athletic world salutes his foresight for 
D last inventing the detachable cleat and the moulded 
rtd ball. Today the old fixed football cleat is a thing 
ne of of the past and the moulded ball is fast becoming 
: and the most popular type of ball in use. 
nes- 


time Both the detachable cleat'and the moulded ball were designed to give the 
aed schools a more economical product as well as better equipment. The detach- 
able cleat made it possible for schools to replace worn cleats easily and to 
ae further assure the proper cleat for the playing conditions. The Riddell shoe 
rting, is made of the finest workmanship, using the finest of materials. The moulded 
em ball has aided athletic budgets by prolonged life of the ball, and the retention 
ioe of shape has meant better equipment. 
ching 
svita- 


Being a coach himself, John Riddell knew the importance of safe equip- 
ae ment. His last great contribution to school and college athletics was the in- 
So vention of the Riddell suspension for helmets. This suspension is unique in 


fined that in no place does the head touch the crown of the helmet. This principle 
iy his alone has made possible the use of vividly colored, easier to maintain and 


can- 
ecess 
deal ‘ " . 
mer Yes, athletics owes a lot to the inventive genius of John Riddell, and the 
; ‘ company that bears his name will continue his work in bringing school ath- 
, or - ° . 

a letics better, safer and longer lasting equipment. 

10Wl- 
wical 
idual 
: the 
a THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
» not 


“= JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


r any 
1259 N. Wood Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


safer plastic helmet which found so much favor on major gridirons last fall. 
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HODGMAN 


SIDELINE PARKAS 
Warm and Waterproof 


Made of extra strong rubberized fabric dou- 

bled to heavy lining materials. Double 
seams. Raglan shoulders, fully 

allow room for pads. gy K skirt so that 


2. ya large’ a 
when seated on sy — _ 
No. 130 “SCHOLASTIC.” Made specially for 
—— teams. 


No, 149 “COLLEGIATE.” 5: 
xcept made for extra hard coer. awit ~~ 


$ edium, Large. 
. WEIGHT: 4 Ibe. 8 oz. 
No. 164 “VARSITY.” A tough durab} rk. 
weak Gooitt® Hams need wary ‘Sere b 


CO; 

et. Khaki, Soe, Green. 3 

um, Large. : 45 inch 

$0 ms inches on pm order. Po aa 











Send for Catalog 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
Framingham, Massachusetts 





REDUCING SHIRT 


For use in place of old-fashioned sweatshirt. 


Keeps heat in and cold air out. Cut in pat- 
tern similar to shirt with drawstring at neck 
and elastic at wrists. All seams stitched. 
COLOR: Tan. SIZES: Small, Medium, Large. 
LENGTH: 34 inches. WEIGHT: 16 oz. 
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Football Motion 


Pictures 


Lloyd Messersmith 
Southern Methodist University 





LeyrP MESSERSMITH, baseball 
coach at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, and author of the article in 
the March issue on Revivdl of Amateur 
Baseball, appears here in a new role. 
Fortunate -is the institution that has a 
staff member who has made a study of 


photography. 











OW that the filming of football 
| N games by many colleges and 

high schools has become regular 
practice, the writer offers the following 
suggestions on football filming in the hope 
that they may be of some help to others 
who contemplate filming the pigskin sport. 
Many uses are made of football films, but 
undoubtedly the most important is the 
use to which films are put by the coaches 
in detecting flaws in individual and team 
play, and making corrections based upon 
evidence supplied by the film. By using 
the film the coach can repeat a play, or 
series of plays, over and over again until 
the movements of all players have been 
thoroughly analyzed. The use of the film 
as a scouting device is also of much value 
in that coaches may view films of the 
previous year of some team which they 
are playing for a second or third time. 
This is of value providing the same sys- 
tem is being employed and the same 
coach is in charge of the opposing team. 
The use of the motion picture camera is 
not actepted as a scouting device, how- 
ever, in obtaining information about a 
team for use during the season in which 
the picture is taken, unless the teams 
should happen to meet in a post-season 


- game after having played a regular season 


game. 

Colleges also find wide use for football 
films at alumni meetings, high school ath- 
letic banquets, quarterback clubs, etc. 
There seems to be no question that the 
use of motion pictures in football will con- 
tinue to increase and it may be helpful to 
review some of the procedures which 
should be observed by those who plan to 
film football games. 


Equipment 


If one expects to obtain good pictures, 
proper equipment .is essential. In addi- 
tion to a variable speed 16-mm camera, 
the photographer should have a strong 
tripod and head, a light meter, a container 
in which to carry film, extra lenses, ma- 


terial for packaging film for mailing after 


the game and other equipment incidental 
to operation of the camera. 

The writer has used the Bell & Howell 
70-DA camera, the Bell & Howell and 
Eastman magazine loading cameras and 
the Cine-Kodak Special in filming foot- 
ball games so must limit his observations 
to these cameras in their application to 
football filming. There are other cameras 
used for football filming, but the 70-DA 
and the Cine-Kodak Special appear most 
frequently on gridirons that the writer 
visits. The 70-DA is a compact, precision 
built camera, which gives excellent re- 
sults, but one will miss a few plays in each 
game while reloading the camera unless 
it is equipped with large size magazines. 
Obviously, the availability of two cameras 
will eliminate the missing of plays, one to 
be loaded while the other is in use. The 
key winding device on this camera is not 
as convenient as a hand crank and if one 
expects to use this machine for football 
filming we recommend the installation of 
a hand crank at the factory. 

The magazine type cameras are easy to 
load and will enable one to catch all plays, 
but the spring is not sufficiently strong for 
long runs which may result in the motor 
running down during the course of a play 
if the operator should fail to rewind at 
regular intervals. The original cost of 
film for the magazine loader is more than 
for roll film, and the mailing charges are 
higher because of the extra weight. Con- 
sequently, we recommend the use of a 
camera which usés the roll type film. 

Because of its all-round versatility the 
Cine-Kodak Special is an excellent camera 
for football filming. The particular ad- 
vantages of this camera are its inter- 
changeable film chambers, strong motor 
spring, winding crank, and through-the- 
lens focusing device which facilitates the 
taking of on-the-spot pictures of programs 
and other material to serve as identifica- 
tion titles. With one or two extra film 
chambers it is possible to film an entire 
football game without missing many plays 
if an assistant is available to load the extra 
film chamber. It takes only a few sec- 
onds to exchange chambers, and if the 
photographer .will watch his footage 
counter carefully and make changes be- 
tween plays, it should be possible to film 
an entire game without missing a single 
play. I have filmed games alone and at- 
tempted to load the extra chamber during 
time-outs, and between plays, but this 
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practice is not recommended. One-.is very 
apt to miss plays when trying to work 
alone, and it is too often the photog- 
rapher’s luck to miss the play which re- 
sults in a long touchdown run and the 
coaches, as well as the fans, like to see 
the touchdowns. An assistant can load 
the extra film chambers, or cameras, take 
meter readings, number film boxes in reg- 
ular order, thus leaving the cameraman 
free to make an accurate and complete 
record of the game. In out-of-town 
games, when it has not been possible to 
take an assistant along, I have found it 
advisable to make advance arrangements 
with officials of the’host school to provide 
us with an assistant. In these days of 
amateur movie enthusiasts, it is usually 
possible to find a competent assistant from 
the local amateur movie club, if the host 
school does not have a qualified assistant 
available. 

Electric motors are available for both 
the 70-DA and Special cameras which elim- 
inate the worry over manual winding of 
motor spring and possibility of motor run- 
ning down during a play, but the added 
weight and bulk of this equipment is ob- 
jectionable to some cameramen. Both 
cameras also have turret fronts which ac- 
commodate extra lenses and facilitate the 
shifting of lenses during the course of a 
game. The 70-DA accommodates three 
lenses while the Special handles two. 

The selection of lenses is an important 
item when preparing for the filming of 
football games. The standard one-inch 
(25 mm) lens is of little value in filming 
scrimmage plays, if the cameraman is 
stationed in the press box. I have found 
that the two-and-one-half-inch lens (63 
mm) gives the most satisfactory results 
if one is limited to one telephoto lens. 
Other filmers might prefer the two-inch 
(50 mm) or the three-inch (76 mm) lens. 
The longer telephotos usually have smaller 
apertures which limit their use, particu- 
larly in night games. The Eastman two- 
inch lens has an F 1.6 opening which 
makes it particularly valuable for night 
work. In large stadia where the camera- 
man is located some distance from the 
playing field, the four-inch (102 mm) lens 
will be found helpful in filming action in 
the far corners of the field. If the budget 
permits, I would recommend the purchase 
of two or three telephoto lenses, but if 
limited to one lens, I suggest that the lens 
be purchased which will serve best in the 
location where it will be used for the 
greatest number of games. This can be 
checked by using the view finder to de- 
termine the area covered by the lenses 
of various focal lengths. 

With the Cine-Kodak Special I recom- 
mend use of the open-sport-view finder 
rather than the optical finder which is 
standard equipment on telephoto lenses. 
The open-view finder is easier to use in 
following the ball and eliminates glare 
which is occasionally noted with the op- 
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APPROVED AND USED! 


Official with major leagues, semi-pros, col- 
leges and high schools. The only home plate 
with beveled sides that slant into the 
ground. Assures a safe, smooth landing! 
Umpires and players agree that it is an 
outstanding technical advance . . .““SAV- 
A-LEG”— the most famous 


name in home plates. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


*Patented REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





PANNING AHEAD! 


The time to start planning your team’s championship play is NOW! 


You can make the soundest investment in your team’s future now by order- 
ing the sports instructional films needed for Spring and Fall training. 
WEST POINT CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL — a series of six individual, teach- 
ing films on the Fundamentals of Football, as demonstrated by the great West 
Point Army team. 
PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL — a series of six integrated instructional 
films on the Fundamentals of Basketball, as demonstrated by the championship 
Oklahoma A & M team. 
PLAY VOLLEYBALL — two action-packed reels of instruction by the nation’s 
experts on how to play rea! Volleyball. 
Each of the above films is in 16mm sound, with narration by BILL SLATER 
For further information and descriptive folders, write to: 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
po Egg 











HIGHEST QUALITY! 


The true test of quality in towels is made 
during the warm-weather athletic season. 
And it's during this day-in, day-out use that 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk gym 
towels come through with highest honors. 
Rugged, yet soft, long-lasting and absorb- 
ent,-these top quality towels have proven 
their economy and serviceability with 
schools and athletes everywhere. For infor- 


mation, write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Bara- AN 
boo, Wisconsin. 
McArthur 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Towels 

















tical finder, particularly at night. East- 
man also manufactures a hand crank at- 
tachment which is useful for winding up 
the film leader in extra chamber before 
attachment to the camera. By running off 
the leader in this manner, the film is 
ready for use the instant the motor is 


| started which eliminates missing of plays 


which sometimes occurs when the leader 


| is run off by the camera motor. 


A wide range of film is available for use 
by football filmers during the day when 
plenty of natural light is available, but 


| when filming night games, one is limited 


to Eastman Super XX, Ansco Triple §, 


| or films of comparable emulsion speed. 
| Many filmers use these high speed films 
| during the day and compensate by using 
| filters, or stopping the lens down to a 
; small opening. Color film is coming into 


wider use each year and is certainly more 


| effective in distinguishing uniforms of 


competing players and produces a more 
pleasing picture. Because of its slow emul- 
sion speed, however, the use of color film 


| is limited to days when natural light is 


adequate. Color film with faster emul- 
sion speeds will probably be available to 
the football filmer in the near future at 
which time it will probably be more 
widely used than it is today. Another 
drawback to the use of color film is the 
slower processing service currently avail- 
able. If one plans to film a game in color, 
it is wise to have some extra higher speed, 
black and white film, available to use as 
a substitute if light conditions should be- 
come unfavorable as frequently happen in 
the late afternoon on cloudy days. It will 
require from 1000 to 1300 feet of film to 
cover a sixty-minute football game with 
the camera running at thirty-two frames 
per second, which makes the film cost ap- 
proximately seventy-five dollars per game 
when black and white film is used. 


Filming Technique 


In filming football games, the camera 
should be located in the press box or at a 
point well above the playing field in order 
that the movements of all players within 
the range of the camera lens may be easily 
seen. If the pictures are taken from the 
level of the playing field, the players next 
to the camera may be seen clearly, but 
these players will screen from view those 
behind them and as the teams change 
location on the field, it is impossible to 
follow the play with any satisfaction. Most 
modern stadia are equipped with booths 
for use by home and visiting photog- 
raphers, but in many places the camera- 
men are required to film from an unpro- 
tected spot on top.of the press box where 
they are exposed to the elements with re- 
sultant loss in filming efficiency. It is 
strongly recommended that athletic ad- 
ministrators provide adequate protection 
for cameramen because it is most difficult 

(Continued on page 44) 
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QUICK WAY. 
TO 
POINT YOUR TEAM 
ON BASEBALL 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Give These Books to Your Squad 


* * * * * * * * 


Give your team a “‘Big-League Brush-Up” in 
fundamental baseball—by two of the greatest 
teachers in the game. 


Twenty-five years of big league experience in 
“The Defensive Game’”’ by Lew Fonseca—bet- 
ter known as “Professor of Baseball.’”’ Easy-to- 
get, ready-to-use tips on ‘““The Offensive Game” 
by Ethan Allen, Head Baseball Coach, Yale 
University. 


Thirty-four f major league stars (like Feller, 
Greenberg, Keller, Ott) pose for the many ac- 
tion photos that show exactly how to pitch, 
catch, hit, run, and field. All these authentic 
pointers and pictures packed into two 32-page 
manuals. Here are the basic principles you 
stress in daily practice sessions—now in per- 
manent reference form. Real coaching help— 
presented in pointed, personal, big-league 
style. Plus important training and condition- 
ing tips to help keep your team in top shape. 





’ Special offer allows coaches or athletic directors 
to order quantities for their teams without in- 
cluding usual box top requirements. Just at- 
tach your check or money order to cover cost 
of printing and mailing (5c per book). No ad- 
vertising included in these manuals. 


“‘Wheaties’’ and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions’’ 


* 


WHEATIES 
“Breakfast 


of 


athletes—that’s Wheaties. You'll really ap- 
preciate the good nourishment in those rich 
whole wheat flakes. And you’re sure to like 
Wheaties hearty flavor. Try Wheaties, ‘“Break- 
fast of Champions’””—tomorrow morning. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


COACHES’ ORDER FORM 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 438 
623 Marquette Avenue, Mi 


* 





1 Mi 
polis 2, i 


Please send me 


Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


* 


copies of ““The Defensive Game”’ by Lew Fonseca 


and copies of “The Offensive Game” by Ethan Allen. I enclose 5c 


for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


Name Title 





School or Organization. 





are registered trade marks of General Mills, 


Inc., sponsors of the Wheaties “Library of 


Street 





” You are invited to write for sample 


copies of the baseball books described above. 








Your introductory copies will include a list of 
18 books in the Wheaties ‘‘Library of Sports.” * * * * * 
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BASEBALL 
COACHING 
ath [X | T Edition 


REVISED & ENLARGED 1947 EDITION 


21 LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKLETS—$2.00 
Diagrams of where to play accord- 


ing to runners on base, number of 
outs, etc. Just the thing for players 
to read to make them baseball- 
minded. Used by coaches in every 
— in the United States; Hawaii, 


TWO booklets for players of each 
position plus nine more such as 
Baseball Practice Session Talks 
Organizing the Pitcher’s Thinking 
Keeping the Squad Busy 
Signal System Ideas, Practice 
Session, Batting Dope, Etc. 


H. S. DE GROAT 
So. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 











LA 





BINDERS 


for those who save their Ath- 
letic Journals. 


Specially prepared for the 
Athletic Journal, these binders 
hold an entire volume. You will 
always have the Journal in good 
condition when you need it for 
reference. Price for each binder 
35 cents. 


SS 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 











WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


COACHING SCHOOL 
FAUROT * IBA-STALCUP 
FEE $10 (Ten) 


All demonstrations on the field—all sports 
Write ArT. SHINK COLEMAN 
FIG Lexincron, missourt 
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1947 Champions 


State Basketball Tournaments 


STATE 
ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MAINE 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 
MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 


VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


Class AA 
Class A 
Class B 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Class A 
Class B 


Class AA 
Class A 
Class 8 


Class AA 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Class A 


Class | 
Class 2 


Class A 
Class B 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 


Class A 
Class B 


Group IV 
Group Il! 
Group Il 
Group | 
Class A 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Class A 
Class B 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


Class A 
Class B 


Conference AA 
Conference A 
Conference B 


Class A 
Class B 


Group | 
Group Il 
Group III 


Class A 
Class B 


SCHOOL 
Phil Campbell 
Florence 
Little Rock 


South High School, Denver 
Duran 
Springfield 


Calvin Coolidge High School 


Savannah 


irwinville 

Boise 

Kendrick 

Paris 

Shel 

Daven 

Wellington 

Buhler 

Inman 

Maysville 

St. Aloysius, New Orleans 
Natchitoches 

Baker 

Fairview Alpha 

Bangor 

Flint, Northern High School 
Denfeld (Duluth) 


Belmont 
Big Creek 


Beaumont High School, St. Louis 


Missoula 
Hamilton 


Grand Island 


Lexington 
St. Joseph High School, Atkinson 
Sunflower High School, Mitchell 


Basic High School, Henderson 
Wells 


Portsmouth 
Sesteal High School, Newark 
glewood 


Machestcille 
Fort Lee 


Catholic High School, Trenton 
Carlsbad 


Central High School, Grand Forks 
Middletown 


Musk 
Byng High School, Ada 


Marshfield High School, 
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The Battle 
of the Diamond 


By Fred J. Hatley 


Member of Coaching Staff, 
Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 





RED J]. HATLEY is a member of 
the coaching staff of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 
In the past fifteen years he has um- 
ired many high school baseball games. 
fe holds a M. A. degree in physical 
education from the University of Lowa. 











ANY high schools are introduc- 

M ing baseball into their sports 

curriculum for the first time. 

This action will necessitate an increase in 

the number of baseball coaches and will, 

no doubt, initiate numerous servicemen 
into the coaching profession. 

While some of the newcomers will be 
well qualified to coach baseball adequately, 
others will lack sufficient personal experi- 
ence and training to assume coaching re- 
sponsibility with any degree of confidence. 
Although the direct purpose of this article 
is to clarify the coach-umpire relationship 
for such newcomers to the coaching ranks, 
I also hope to reach experienced coaches 
with my conviction that much of the tra- 
ditional conflict between the baseball coach 
and umpire is unnecessary and avoidable. 

Let us begin by defining the relation- 
ship of the three elements which make up 
baseball: the coach, the player, and the 
umpire. The three are as integrated and 
interdependent as the sides of a triangle. 

The player has a twofold aim in base- 
ball, to play the game to the best of his 
natural ability, and to exert all of his skill 
to win. The coach must not only teach 
players fundamentals, skills, rules, and 
techniques, but also mold a team organiza- 
tion and create a winning team spirit. The 
umpire’s task is clearly defined: to make 
fair and just decisions whenever the need 
arises during the progress of the game. 

Because of the set-up, it is psychologi- 
cally inevitable that player and coach pair 
off in opposition to the umpire; obvious, 
too, that each. team, aroused by mutual 
loyalty and inspired by group spirit, will 
rebel against the umpire’s need to give im- 
partial judgment. These elements of con- 
flict, however, are the essence of the sport, 
and it is only when they deteriorate into 
personal antagonism that any destructive 
effect results. There is no justification for 
coach versus umpire warfare on the dia- 
mond, when the game clearly calls for team 
versus team warfare with the umpire 
standing by to see that there is fair play. 

Because of the peculiar umpire-player 
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relationship, the coach has a splendid 
chance to teach young people how to ac- 
cept an adverse decision in a gentlemanly 
way. Actually, this is one of the greatest 
potential values of baseball, for in every- 
day living each human being must receive 
decisions at the hands of his family, his 
employers, or his associates. When the de- 
cisions are not favorable to his own inter- 
ests, man is understandably angry, im- 
patient, and frustrated. Civilized man, 
however, does not strike out with brute 
force at anything which blocks his path; 
we honor adults who can accept just deci- 
sions with good grace and sportsmanship. 

So it is with players when the umpire 
rules against their team; a sincere eager- 
ness to win frequently means quick resent- 
ment and irritation which mounts to im- 
pudence and abuse. If the coach himself 
joins in this reaction, he loses the oppor- 
tunity to school his players in the finest 
art of all—good sportsmanship. 

Before a team ever takes to the field in 
a competitive game, the coach should have 
instilled in his boys an attitude toward the 
umpire which will set the tone of sports- 
manship and determine the level of con- 
duct throughout the season. As the coach 
acts, so acts the player on the team. 

One of the first duties of the coach, then, 
is to teach his players that the umpire is 
not a “robber,” “thief,” or “cheater,” but 
a judge of baseball-play situations when- 
ever they may occur during the game. The 
umpire, like a judge or a court, must make 
fair decisions based on the laws, regard- 
less of whether the individual likes them 
or not. The coach and players should show 
courtesy and respect in abiding by the 
umpire’s decisions. 

What to do if the coach cannot respect 
an umpire’s decisions. If the coach is con- 
vinced that an umpire consistently vio- 
lates rules in rendering decisions, he should 
make every effort to see that such an um- 
pire is not permitted to officiate again. 
However, let the coach be very sure that 
his judgment of the umpire is based on 
sound knowledge of the rules, rather than 
prejudice, lest his own ignorance cause him 
to judge unfairly. 

Many a coach reads a baseball rule book 
only once a season; that is, he will read the 
rules before a game or at the beginning of 
the season. Consequently, the coach may 
have a general understanding of the rules. 
There is a great difference between read- 
ing a book and studying one. One reads a 
book for enjoyment or pastime; one 
studies a book to get the facts and to in- 
crease his knowledge of that vital subject. 
A coach who merely reads a rule book gets 
only a small conception of the rules, but 
a coach who really studies the baseball 
rules will gain a clear-cut conception of 
the rules and their true meaning. 

Certainly many young baseball coaches 
are very eager to win their games, and so 
are all of their players. The author main- 
tains that if the coach would study his 
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baseball rule book, it would enable him to 
drill his team in what to do and what not 
to do in making a correct play. The more 
a player knows about the rules of the game 
and how they apply to various play situa- 
tions, the better a player he will be. Thus, 
a smart coach will become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the rules and then teach them 
to his player. It is my conviction that 
this procedure holds more promise of suc- 
cess than any number of wild skirmishes 
with the umpire, for a hot argument with 
the umpire seldom results in a game posted 
in the “win” column. 

Sometimes a coach teaches the rules, 
but slips up on fundamental skills. It is 
my contention that a good player does not 
necessarily make a good coach, for some- 
times he takes it for granted that his boys 
know the fundamentals necessary te make 
a winning team and have the skills that he 
possessed during his own playing days. 
The alert coach takes nothing for granted, 
but drills players on sound baseball prin- 
ciples. 

If the coach has given his team the basic 
fundamentals, drilled on skills, and taught 
the rules, there should be little reason for 
either coach or team to rebel at an um- 
pire’s decision on a close play. The greater 
the player’s knowledge of the game, the 
fewer mistakes he will make and the more 
likely his respect for the umpire’s decision. 
The greater a coach’s knowledge of the 
rules, the fewer the times he will clash 
with the umpire. 

I am willing to admit that young and 
inexperienced umpires will make incorrect 
decisions; I am also willing to wager that 
there are more mistakes made by a coach 
in instructing his players than there are 
by an umpire in making wrong decisions. 
To illustrate, here are two cases which 
present rather typical incidents in the dia- 
mond warfare of coach versus umpire. 
Each sketch is followed by a brief analysis. 

Case I: Tie score, fifth inning, runner on 
second base, one out, umpire standing at 
the rear of the pitcher’s box. Batter drives 
a hard, low liner over third base; the ball 
strikes the ground fifteen yards beyond 
third base, just about two inches inside 
the white foul line, and on the next bounce 
the ball lands outside the foul line and 
rolls many yards on the foul side of the 
white line. The umpire calls, “Fair ball!” 
Runner on second scores, batter stops on 
second base. Immediately, the coach 
comes running from the bench yelling, 
“That is a foul ball, you blind bat, he can- 
not score on a foul hit. I saw that ball hit 
outside of the foul line.” 

What the coach forgot was to notice 
where the ball first hit the ground. By 
the rule, it was a fair ball. 

The umpire, “Sorry, coach, that was hit 
inside the line fair, and then the second 
bounce was outside the foul line.” 

The coach, “Why don’t you wear glasses, 
you cheater.” 

Then the players yell, “You rotten 
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cheater. When did you learn to umpire?” — 

Finally, the umpire yells, “Play ball!” 

Case I: Here the coach was under game 
stress and could see only his side, due to 
his eagerness to win. It was hard for him 
to receive the decision. 

Case II: Runner on first, one out, no 
score, umpire behind the pitcher’s box. 
On the pitch the runner tries to steal sec- 
ond. The catcher throws the ball to the 
second baseman who is standing with his 
left foot to the rear of second base and 
over toward the third base side, with his 
right leg forward in front of second base. 
The runner slides.in with a good hook 
slide to the rear of second base and hooks 
the base with the toe of his foot. The sec- 
ond baseman brings the ball down in his 
glove to the front of the base on the first 
base side of second base. In doing this, 
the play looks like a sure out, but the 
second baseman misses the runner by only 
a few inches on a quick play. The umpire 
signals, “Safe!” 

Again, the coach yells, “He’s out! You 
blind bat, when did you learn to umpire? 
I could see he was out from the bench!” 

Case II: Here’s the difficulty. The 
player had never been coached on the 
proper position in which to make a close 
play at second upon receiving a throw 
from the catcher. Coaches, teach your 
players how to tag a runner sliding to 
a base. 

And so it goes. Really, it is silly for a 
coach to yell, because if he is at least fifty 
yards from the play, how can he see as 
well as the umpire who is only a few yards 
from the action of the play? Nevertheless, 
many coaches yell and squeal at “that 
blind umpire” on such a play. 

From my personal experience, both as 
coach and umpire, I could cite many simi- 
lar cases. These two, however, should 
| suffice to prove that, when the smoke 
| screen of booing and argument raised dur- 
ing the game has cleared away, a fair- 
minded coach must often admit that the 
umpire’s decisions were justified. 

I contend that player, coach, and um- 
pire form a triumvirate which must work 
| together to promote excellent baseball. If 
we have less verbal warfare on the field 
and more strong competition within the 
rules of the sport, baseball will have ac- 
complished its great American purpose: 
to train youth for better sportsmanship 
and citizenship. 


Tennis Technique 
(Continued from page 22) 


backhands are stronger than their fore- 
arms. This is a tremendous improvement 
in the modern game. All players should 
master this:stroke to be sure to have a 
well-balanced game. 
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The Volley—Fore and Backhand 


Volleys are all strokes made before the 
ball hits the ground and are usually played 
from the forecourt or the net position.. A 
sideways position, as in executing ground 
strokes, will give more control and ac- 
curacy. Often, however, especially in fast 
doubles, the exchanges become so fast that 
this is impossible, and it becomes more a 
matter of mere racket work. 

There are two types of volleys in tennis 
today, those made close to the net and 
those from mid-court. The volleys made 
close to the net, especially those below the 
net, are usually played with a slice stroke. 
The volleys played from mid-court are 
played with a punch volley which may: be 
played either with a slight undercut or a 
straight racket at impact. 

The most diffieult volleys are those 
which are played close to the net and be- 
low the top of it. All these low volleys 
should be undercut and the swing is very 
short and compact with most of the back- 
swing taken away and the follow-through 
also cut quite short. As the ball ap- 
proaches, the body is turned sideways if 
time permits; the head of the racket is 
held above the wrist and above the ball. 
The stroke is from high to low, finishing 
with an open face to the racket which im- 
parts cut or under-spin. The wrist is held 
firm in the volley. You must get down to 


your volleys when they are lower than the 
net as it is imperative that you hold the 
head of the racket high above the ball to 
be hit. Always try to work your way in 
as closely as possible to the net where you 
fean volley down into your opponent’s 
court and thus eliminate the danger of the 
volleys from below the top of the net. How 
close you go in with a degree of safety will 
depend upon your ability to cover lobs. 
The better your opponent lobs, the more 
careful you must be about crowding the 
net in your effort to end the rally. In the 
mid-court and on most high volleys, a 
player uses the punch volley and these are 
played usually into the opponent’s deep 
backcourt rather than cut off at a sharp 
angle as are most of the volleys which are 
played close to the net. 


Overhead Smash 


The overhead smash is a stroke used to 
return the ball which has been lobbed over 
your head. It is probably the most spec- 
tacular stroke in tennis and probably the 
one most enjoyed by the majority of 
players. 

This stroke should be based on your 
service swing as near as possible. Most 
smashes should be made with a flat racket 
face so as to impart the most possible 
speed to the ball, this element being the 
most important in this particular stroke. 


The ball should be struck at as high a point 
as possible, so as to make the largest pos- 
sible target of the opponent’s court. Many 
fine players jump off the ground to in- 
crease this angle even more, while others 
keep their feet on the ground so as to have 
more leverage and control over the stroke. 


Service 


Service is the stroke used in putting the 
ball in play. It is the only shot made in 
tennis which the ability of your opponent 
does not affect. For this reason, if for no 
other, there is no excuse for you to possess 
a service that is not of distinct advantage. 
It is well for you to master at least two 
types of service if you are to have a versa- 


‘ tile game. 


The ordinary stance is behind the base 
line with the feet comfortably spaced and 
with the feet at any angle of at least 45 
degrees to the base line or almost parallel 
to the base line. 

As the ball is thrown into the air, the 
weight of the body should be shifted from 
the front foot to the rear foot. As this 
shifting of weight is being accomplished, 
the back and shoulders should be pivoted 
from the hips as far back as is physically - 
possible. As the racket comes forward to 
hit the ball, the weight is shifted forward 
easily. The speed of the stroke is ob- 
tained by fast movement of the racket in 
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the hand, the arm and body coming with 
the swing. The weight shifts as soon as 
the forward swing starts. Hurried move- 
ment in tlie backswing will spoil the service 
timing. Flexible avrist action will impart 
speed and spin. If your serves are con- 
sistently hitting into the net, this tendency 
may be rectified by tossing the ball a little 
farther back. If, on the contrary, your 
serves are going beyond the service line, 
try tossing the ball a little farther forward. 

It is very desirable to hesitate between 
services. If the first ball is a fault, drop 
your eye, change your stance and get a 
new timing for a second service, making 
a completely new effort. Be sure that the 
second ball is more carefully and deliber- 
ately stroked and take your time. Effec- 
tiveness of the service is represented by 
change of pace, placement, twist and speed. 
A strong service is an essential component 
of the forcing game as it permits the server 
to go to the net occasionally on his own de- 
livery, though this requires a great deal 
of practice and skill. Most important of 
all, it should enable the server to control 
the rallies that ensue. No player should 
attempt to advance to the net under his 
own service in singles play until he has 
learned to do so without sacrificing the 
accuracy and effectiveness of his serve. 
There are several accepted types of serv- 
ice, the three principal ones being the 
slice or ordinary twist service, flat service, 
and the American twist service. 


Football Motion 


Pictures 
(Continued from page 36) 


to load film in a camera in a downpour of 
rain or in temperatures which numb the 
fingers. The expensive equipment used 
in filming is entitled to protection from 
damage which often results when the 
equipment is exposed to inclement weather 
conditions. Booths for home and visiting 
photographers should be provided and 
equipped with facilities for mounting the 
camera, shelves to serve as work tables 
and storage place for film, and windows 
which may be opened to give an open view 
for filming. 

Coaches vary in their wishes regarding 
camera technique used in filming football 
action. To be of maximum value as a 
teaching aid, pictures should be taken at 
thirty-two or forty-eight drames per sec- 
ond. Action is too fast on the screen for 
critical study if pictures are taken at 16 
frames (normal speed) or twenty-four 
frames (sound speed) although it may 
be necessary to use the latter in filming 
night games if the lights are poor, or a 
fast lens is not available. In fact, the 
lights. must be exceptionally good to get 
clear pictures at speeds greater than 
twenty-four frames per second with any 
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lens. Some coaches like to have pictures 
taken at sixty-four frames per second, but 
this is not general practice and is not 
recommended. 

Some photographers make a slow pan 
of the defensive formation before the play 
starts because the defensive backfield is not 
ordinarily covered by the telephoto lens 
when directed on the offensive line and 
backfield. If this is done, the cameramen 
will have to start filming in time to cover 
the defensive formation and allow the 
camera to rest on the offensive formation 
for a few seconds before the ball is 
snapped. On running plays the ball-carrier 
should be kept near the center of the view 
finder so as to provide maximum coverage 
of offensive and defensive play surround- 
ing the ball-carrier. On punts the kicker 
should be covered until the ball is clearly 
away, then the motor stopped and camera 
shifted quickly to the punt receiver, when 
the motor is started again in order to 
cover the run-back. On forward pass 
plays, two procedures are possible. The 
most common is to keep the camera on 
the passer until the ball is thrown and 
then follow the ball to its destination with 
the motor running. This is effective in 
keeping the ball located, showing rushing 
and protection of the passer, but does not 
give much information about the actions 
of potential pass-receivers and defensive 


men, other than the ones to whom the 
ball is actually thrown. A second plan 
is to keep the camera on the ball-carrier 
until it is evident that a pass is to be 
thrown and then pan down the field in 
order to take in the action of pass-receiv- 
ers and defensive men. This procedure 
frequently results in the loss of the ball 
but gives a better view of downfield 
action. 

It adds to the interest of the game to 
show referee’s signals on penalties and first 
downs and to include short shots of other 
situations which help to show continuity 
of the game. I have found that it is pos- 
sible to follow the ball over the crossbar 
on the try-for-point, or field-goal attempt, 
and then shift back to the referee in time 
to get his arm signal. The camera motor 
should be stopped while moving back to 
cover the referee on this play. On the 
kick-off some coaches prefer that the one- 
inch lens be used because it shows the 
movements of all players on the field of 
play, while others prefer that the tele- 
photo be used here as in other plays from 
scrimmage. Short shots of the score board 
after scores will maintain a running ac- 
count of the score and add interest to the 
fim. Signs indicating quarters can be 
made in advance and filmed on the spot, 
or several filmed at one time and inserted 
at the proper places when editing the 


film. It is recommended that the pho- 
tographer discuss the matter of camera 
technique with his coach and film the 
pictures.as the coach wants them filmed. 


Processing and Editing 


The film manufacturers have resumed 
their pre-war processing service of foot- 
ball films so it is possible for schools lo- 
cated near air line service, or near the 
processing station, to have processed film 
ready for screening on Monday afternoon 
following the game on Saturday. When 
air express is not available, film should be 
sent special delivery by parcel post, or 
railway express. Photographers should 
be careful to number film boxes in correct 
order so that film can be placed in proper 
sequence on the large reels*by processing 
station. Procéssing stations do not delete 
all bad spots so an action viewer, film 
splicer, and rewinds should be available 
to aid in removal of undesirable sections 
and for insertion of titles when used. A 
good action viewer is also a valuable aid to 
the coach who wants to make a special 
study of a play or series of plays without 
running the film through the projector. 
If the film is to be shown to alumni groups, 
it adds to the interest to have film 
equipped with titles showing names of 
competing teams, location of game, et 
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Seal the pores of your gym floor 

with Perma-Seal. 

Actually becoming a part of the wood, Perma-Seal pene- 
trates every pore of the floor to form a hard resinous sur- 
face that prevents attack from wear, dirt, stains and mois- 
ture, and keeps your floors new indefinitely. 


Give them a high-gloss, durable surface 
with Perma-Gym-Seal. 


©) Providing the toughest surface finish known, Perma-Gym- 


Seal is like a coat of resilient armor that resists rubber- 
burns, scuffing, oil, alcohol, acids, sub-zero temperatures 
and boiling water. 


Keep them beautiful, shining and safe 
with Skidproof. 


An emulsified plastic top maintenance finish, Skidproof pro- 

5 Joe and preserves against wear and surface damage, 
gives floors an easy-to-maintain, long-wearing sofety sur- 
face that guards against dangerous slips and falls. 


Write on school letterhead for FREE informative, bro- 
chure that tells how to keep floors new, safe, beautiful, 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV 


A] CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. y 
1470 S. VANDEVENTER...57. LOUIS 10, MO, 





The 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 
— 1947 — 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in health and physical 
education. More than 450 
courses in 40 fields of study in- 
cluded in total program. One 
to 15 weeks of study. 
Inter-Session 
June 10 to June 27 


Main Summer Session 
June 30 to August 9 
Post-Sessions 
August 11 to August 30 
August 11 to September 20 
September 2 to Sept. 20 
General fees and living expenses 
moderate. Ideal for summer 
study and recreation. 

For further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 106, Burrowes Building 


State College, Pennsylvania ] 





How to Spar 
a Sports Program 


® Many schools are suc- 
cessfully using our care- 
fully integrated systems of 
incentives to get mass 
participation in sports. 
We'll be glad to devise 
a system suitable for your 
needs. 

T aa . 

trophies Medals Ball-Charms 

Write for FREE Catalog 


. 1: oe SOM 
ce INCORPORATED 


160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





cetera. This information is also valuable 
in later years when referring to the film. 

A projector for showing football films 
should be equipped with a reverse mech- 
anism and reel arms, large enough to ac- 
commodate a 1600 foot reel. A good 
screen adds materially to the quality of 
projected pictures, and although the pic- 
tures can be seen by projecting them on a 
white wall, the investment in a screen is 
well worth the cost. A portable screen 


equipped with a tripod mount will prove 
most convenient when projecting films at 
different locations. 

The use of the motion picture film as a 
teaching and coaching device in football 
is fully established, but to secure satisfac- 
tory pictures for this purpose, it is ad- 
visable to give some thought and study to 
the problem. We hope that those who 
read this article will find some suggestion 
which may prove helpful. 


Faster Than the Fastest 


(Continued from page 11) 


can gain the perfection of timing that was 
Owens’ chief attribute, he will have per- 
fect technique. 


A Summary of Qualifications 


To sum up the qualifications necessary 
for breaking the present record, let us 
enumerate the best features of the sprint- 
ers mentioned here. We are assuming that 
it is humanly possible to break the pres- 
ent record. We must also assume that 
this new champion who is to possess all 
the good qualities of past champions will 
be fortunate enough to be favored by rec- 
ord-breaking weather conditions on the 
day or days he is faced with championship 
competition. He will need all the wind 
following him that is possible within the 
rules for record breaking. He will need 
warm weather, probably great humidity, 
and a fast track. The timers, judges, and 
surveyors must be experienced and com- 
petent. The starter must have the respect 
of the International Federation as well 
as the confidence of the runners or no 
record will be allowed. Records set in 
small meets or “publicity” meets are al- 
ways under suspicion. The new cham- 
pion will have only a very few chances for 
record-breaking performance. To become 
the record holder at 100 meters, time 
10.1 or 10 flat, it is reasonable to expect 
that the new champion will possess: 

1. Reaction time as fast or faster than 
Metcalf and Yoshioka. 

2. The ability to gain momentum swift- 
ly as did Owens and Yoshioka (correct 
technique in starting). 

3. Condition, or physical fitness: He 
must be so trained that he is mentally and 
physically ready to carry the full distance 
in perfect sprinting form as Owens, Met- 
calf, Tolan, Simpson, Wykoff, Ewell. and 
Davis. 

4. Physique: No particular require- 
ments as to height or weight. He must 
have a highly keyed nervous system plus 
full development of running muscles, fine 
respiratory, circulatory, glandular, and 
elimination systems. His entire body must 
be so warmed up that every system func- 
tions perfectly during the championship 
effort. 

5. Running Technique: He must pos- 


sess the ability to hold his running form 
so that every action tends to drive him 
in a straight line. Owens, Metcalf, Simp- 
son, Wykoff, Johnson, Jeffrey, Davis and 
Ewell. 

6. Speed, sheer speed, either native or 
acquired. Any past champion with Met- 
calf the outstanding example. 

7. Timing: The actions must flow to- 
gether so naturally that the result gives 
the impression of flowing rather than 
fighting. Owens. 

8. Body Angle of 65 to 70 degrees rather 
than erect. Metcalf, Simpson, Jeffrey, as 
compared to Owens, Tolan, Paddock. The 
body angle must be constant after the run- 
ner has gained full momentum, and such, 
that a line will touch the runner’s heel, 
calf, buttocks, back and back of. head. 
Tension must not be allowed to pull the 
head further back or to straighten up the 
body. Owens at times was‘able to hold a 
slight forward lean throughout the race. 

9. Concentration. The runner must be 
conscious of no outside factors save the 
starting gun. He will be a_champion only 
when focused on his own technique 
throughout the full 100 meters. He must 
run through the yarn not to it. The bite 
of the worsted on his chest will snap his 
concentration. There must be no gather 
for a jump at the finish line, but a run 
through such as Metcalf, Owens, Wykoff 
and Simpson had. 

10. Arm action: Powerful. 

11. Relaxation: Absence of tension 
throughout the race; tension reduces effi- 
ciency. 

Undoubtedly there are other qualifica- 
tions that a champion possesses or will 
acquire in the future. Jesse was gradually 
learning to carry a greater forward lean 
in practice efforts. His arms were describ- 
ing a longer arc than when he first came 
to Ohio State University. This had to be 
done carefully so as not to destroy the 
precision of timing that was an inherent 
quality. Had he-been able to continue 
his training and running after the last 
Olympics, would this improvement in tech- 
nique have enabled him to go still faster? 
It seems likely. That is the reason that 
the belief persists that the new champion 
must possess greater body lean and strong- 
er arm action. 
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Track Films Reviewed 


HIS month the Athletic Journal 

will review films on track and field 

athletics. In March baseball films 
were reviewed. In May we will group all 
the football films together for a review. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica track 
films are produced with the collabora- 
tion of Lawsen Robertson, Dean Crom- 
well, Brutus Hamilton, and the A.A.U. 
The films are black and white, 16-mm 
and of one reel length, except the film on 
dashes, hurdles and relays which is two 
reels long. 

The first film, Dashes, Hurdles and Re- 
lays devotes considerable time to the 
essential points. On the dashes, the start 
is pictured and discussed in detail. By 
means of slow motion, it is pointed out 
how the sprinter does not reach a full 
upright position until after twenty yards. 
The rise is slow and gradual. On the 
hurdles considerable space is devoted to 
the three styles, trailing arm, semi-trail- 
ing arm, and both arms forward in clear- 
ing the hurdle. By means of slow motion 
these three types of good form are illus- 
trated. In baton-passing, the differences 
in technique between the short relays and 


the longer ones are clearly indicated. 

The film, Jumps and Pole Vault, dis- 
cusses with equal clarity the broad and 
high jumps, the vault, hop, step and jump. 
In the high jump attention is directed to 
the three types of approach, the right- 
angle approach, oblique and practically 
parallel to the bar, and the qualifica- 
tions of the three types of jumpers are 
discussed. The section devoted to the pole 
vault uses frozen action technique to 
show the vaulter in several stages of the 
vault. The hop, step and jump is briefly 
discussed. 

The film Distance Races does a marvel- 
ous job of discussing stride and form by 
a detailed slow motion study of shoulders, 
hip and leg action. The film closes with 
a brief insight into the steeplechase. 

The last subject in this track package 
is Weight Events. The shot put is dis- 
cussed in detail, pointing out the differ- 
ence between the American and European 
forms. The discus is accurately and thor- 
oughly done. The javelin and hammer 
throw are also reviewed. 

We like these films because they ap- 
proach the subject from a different angle 
In each event the characteristics that 
make a champion are analyzed and then 
it is demonstrated why these character- 


istics make for a champion. The films are 
$50.00 each or $45.00 with the cash dis- 
count, and may be purchased from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Coronet Instructional Films 


Coronet Instructional Films has se- 
cured the services of Dean Cromwell as 
collaborator for its three films, the High 
Jump, Pole Vault and Broad Jump. All 
three films are 16-mm black and white, 
and of one reel length except the pole 
vault film which is three-quarters of a 
reel long. 

The films are very detailed in the pre- 
sentation of the material, devoting a whole 
reel to one subject. In the Broad Jump, 
the run, take-off, carry, and landing are, 
of course, discussed. Particular attention 
is directed to the hitch kick and running 
in air carry. These films are outstanding 
in the manner in which prevention of in- 
juries is portrayed. Specifically, in the 
broad jump, the correct landing form is 
shown and conversely how by improper 
landings the danger of spiking or strains 
may develop. 

The Pole Vault film does an excellent 
job of clearly depicting the carry, plant, 
pull-up, throw away and landing. Those 
two University of Southern California 
vaulters of renown, Sefton and Meadows 
are studied in detail with special emphasis 





ANTIPHLOGISTINE is a hit with many of the country’s crack 
trainers in helping to relieve the discomforts of some of the early 
season injuries. 


Get your stock of ANTIPHLOGISTINE now at the start of the 
season, and use the Moist Heat way to relieve pain and swelling 
that sometimes accompanies sprained ankles, wrenched muscles, 
bruises and contusions. 











Have you received your free copy of “ATHLETIC INJURIES.” ? 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Fy PRESERVE 


Rm YOUR SPORTS 
Y — EQUIPMENT 


THE MARBA SYSTEM offers an 
economical and efficient plan to 

eserve your sports equipment. 

old and Mildew starts deterio- 
rating equipment when it is not in 
use. Send your football and bas- 
ketball equipment to “MARBA" 
immediately. We will sterilize, re- 
pair and recondition your equip- 
ment to gleaming newness for next 
season's service. Write MARBA 
today for full information and the 
name of the representative nearest 
you. 


INC. 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 


431 NIAGARA BUFFALOTY. 

















The Original Fibre Bath Slippers 
A Great Ally in the Fight 
Against “ATHLETES FOOT” 


@ Students “take to” these protective, dis- 
le slippers as enthusiastically as their 

athers have insisted on them in golf and 
athletic clubs for nearly 25 years! Here is 
positive foot protection for use in locker 
rooms, showers and 
pools. Sani-Treads are 
sturdy, water-repel- 
lent, easy on the feet. 
Try T. 

Send for samples and 
prices; give age-range of 
students. 





SANI-TREAD co., Inc. 
1732 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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on the pull-up. Slow motion photograph 
does the trick in presenting this intricate 
part of the vault so that it is readily un- 
derstandable. 

The High Jump film is a marvel for 
clarity in the manner in which the different 
types of jumps are discussed. The vari- 
ous methods of approach are not neglect- 
ed. The three films, all in black and 
white, with sound for 16-mm projectors, 
will astound you with the thoroughness 
in which they cover the subjects. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 East Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Other Track Films 


Decathlon Champion, a one-reel film of 
ten minutes running time, 16-mm sound, 
obtainable for schools only on loan from 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 

Glenn Morris, the 1936 Olympic decath- 
lon champion, trains on the farm and in 
college for his greatest athletic test, the 
Olympic “Games in Berlin. Many scenes 
are actual shots of the Olympics, includ- 
ing the 1500-meter race in which Morris 
crashed the Olympic decathlon record. 

Glenn Cunningham, a one-reel film of 
fifteen minutes running time, 16-mm si- 
lent, obtainable only from University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

A story about one of the greatest milers 
in history, Glenn Cunningham, of the 
University of Kansas. Tells how he over- 
came almost insurmountable odds _ to 
achieve international fame in track. 

Highlights of the 1936 Olympics, a one- 
reel film of ten minutes duration, 16-mm 
sound, obtainable for $1.00 rental from 
DeVry Film Laboratories, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

The international sport extravaganza, 
the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin, with 
the world’s greatest athletes competing for 
superiority. 

The Tenth Olympiad, a one-reel film, 
running time ten minutes, 16-mm sound, 
obtainable for $1.00 rental from United 
World Films, R. C. A. Building, Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York 20, New York. 

A review of the 1932 Olympic Games 
held in Los Angeles. The disputed 100- 
meter run between Jesse Owens and Ed- 
die Tolan is one of the highlights. 

Track and Field, 16-mm silent only, ob- 
tainable from the American Olympic 
Committee, 233 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 

Official pictures of the Olympic Games 
in 1936. Such events as the distance 
races from 1000 to 10,000 meters, the 
steeplechase, and the relays are included. 

High Wind and Dashing, a one-reel 
16-mm sound, rents for $1.50 from DeVry 
Film Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Slow motion photography catches the 
form and speed which spell the difference 
between an also-ran and a champion. 


Good for physical education classes. 

Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, approxi- 
mately twelve minutes long, 16-mm silent 
only. Obtainable for a $2.00 service 
charge from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Film taken each year of the famous 
Penn Relays. Outstanding events with 
heralded stars competing. 

Track Meet Thrills, two reels, 16-mm 
sound obtainable for $2.00 rent from 
DeVry Film Laboratories, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Such famous stars as Glenn Cunning- 
ham, Jesse Owens in intercollegiate track 
meets. Includes shot put, hurdles, broad 
jump, javelin, high jump, discus, relays, 
pole vault and mile. 

Physical and Mental Fitness, one reel 
16-mm silent only, obtainable for 50 cents 
rent from DeVry Film Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

A group of young boys are interested 
in becoming track stars. They are shown 
the value of healthful habits. A grade 
school track meet provides good action. 

N. C. A. A. Track Championships. 
Films of the 1938, 1939 and 1941 meets are 
available to schools, free of charge, the 
only cost being return transportation. 
Bill Reed, National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, Room 304, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Highlights of the Olympiad, a film of ten 
minutes duration, 16-mm sound, rents for 
$1.25. The same film only longer (fifteen 
minutes) and silent rents for $1.00 from 
United World Films, R..C. A. Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New 
York. 

The huge Nuernberg stadium in Berlin 
is the scene for the 1936 Olympic Games 
in which the cream of the world’s athletic 
crop compete for worlds championships. 


Chacteristics That 
Make Good 
Batters 
(Continued from page 26) 


. 

Good batting can only be done through 
undivided and concentrated attention 
toward hitting. Nothing should be al- 
lowed to interfere with this effort to hit. 


Good Batters Assume Aggressive 
Responsibility to Hit 


Good hitters have a sense of duty. They 
realize that they are batting in a certain 
position in the line-up for a definite pur- 
pose. It is up to them to fulfill that pur- 
pose. Furthermore, they know that they 
are better hitters than some of their team 
mates who look to them for offensive suc- 
cess. Good hitters know that their team 
mates are depending upon them to do 
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most of the hitting through the season’s 
games, and they try to fulfill this responsi- 
bility. Hitters who approach the plate 

with the feeling, “I must, because no one 
else will,” are on the road to hitting suc- 
cess. 


Good Hitters Often Are Smart Hitters 


They study the pitcher’s style and his 
pitching pattern. They sense the se- 
quence of his pitches. The problem of 
learning how to hit most effectively against 
each type of pitch is constantly being 
solved in their mind. 

If a change in batting strategy is neces- 
sary, it is made. Some batters believe 
that “batting is a contest between pitcher 
and batter to determine which one can out- 
smart the other.” This type of batter be- 
lieves that the ability to anticipate and 
“set, with the pitch” is a main factor in 
the hitting success of smart hitters. 


Good Batters Use Good Judgment and 
Discrimination While Batting 


Good hitting is based upon good judg- 
ment, not only on balls and strikes, but 
on knowing what to do and what not to do 
while batting. Batting is a part of the 
whole game, and should be recognized in 
relationship to each game. Not every 
hitter is free to hit as he pleases; that is, 


to hit any pitch to his liking. Some hit- 
ters ought to take pitches more than 
others because they are harder to pitch 
to. Others ought to bunt more because 
of their speed. Those who are good hit- 
and-run batters can get themselves many 
base hits through this maneuver. 

Good batters build up ther reputation 
and their averages by using judgment and 
discrimination in knowing what to do and 
when to do it. 


Good Batters Know When to Try for 
the Extra Base Hit 


With two outs and no one on base, most 
good hitters will try for the extra base 
hit. They realize that, if they get the 
extra base hit, it will take only one more 
hit to score a run. By moving the feet 
around in the box, they can pull the ball 
down the foul line where the chance to 
make an extra base hit is good. Some 
hitters, who have power, take a little 
heavier “cut” at the ball under these cir- 
cumstances, not forgetting that a home 
run will result in one “quick run” on a 
lone hit. 

With a runner on third base and none 

r one out, most good hitters will swing 
for the long ball (a well-hit ball toward 
the outfielders). In this way the hitter 
has a dual advantage of getting an extra 
base hit, or scoring the runner from third 


base should the long fly ball be caught. 


Good Batters Develop Their Own 
pera and Take Advantage 
of Them 


Good hitters “hustle” while at the plate. 
They are always thinking and scheming 
while on the bench; then they put this 
planning into operation while at bat. Hit- 
ters who are aggressive in taking advan- 
tage of opportunities are those who are 
making their own opportunity. They do 
not waver and hesitate when faced with 
opportunity; they sense it, see it, and 
then act. Nobody ever got a “break” 
waiting for it to come. The “breaks” 
come only to those who see the possibilities 
and make their own “breaks.” This spirit 
helps make hitters good, and. keeps them 
successful. 


Good Batters Concentrate on 
What They Are Doing 


This leads to success in doing the job. 
A small item like taking a pitch requires 
concentration and effort. I have often 
seen sand-lot players become mentally 


- careless and lax, and foul off a pitch that 


they were instructed to take. Good hit- 
ters concentrate on every pitch, regardless 
of whether they are going to hit it or not. 
They concentrate on the sacrifice bunt 
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RAVELER 


Air-Seasoned — Bone-Rubbed Feel 
BASEBALL and SOFTBALL 


BATS 


The new Arkansas Travelers are made only from 


ttin-Dnted 


selected AIR-DRIED AND SEASONED Southern 
aud Seasoned! Cane Ash. 
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Peeunacy Arkansas Travelers are now specially processed 
Je Sullt Tul 0 give that BONE-RUBBED feel and finish. 


Ho Price 


We're nailing down inflation during the 1947 sea- 


Jucneases! sonby maintaining our September 1946 price level. 


CHOOSE ARKANSAS TRAVELERS — TOPS IN QUALITY FOR TOPS IN scorine / 


Southwest MANUFACTURING CO 


Finest B 


P. O. BOX 2339 « LITTLE ROCK, ARK 


ball Bats ARKANSAS TRAVELER America’s Finest Aluminum Outboard Boat 





LET TENNIS 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


MAIL TODAY! 
—. 


CLIP COUPON... 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Cor, 
Fifth Ave., New York 


Paes rush me that FREE Siete tennis book: “Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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FIVE STAR is an equalized method for grading the 
individual, from 1 fe 100 peints ,in the 100, 880, 
Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 


FEATURES . . . individual achievement record .. . 
helps Coach select best event for individual . . . 
early trials and post season field day . .. uncovers 
latent ability . . . incentive for intre squad fall 
program . < qeaet cogent cence bettie « 
splendid motivation fer spring end fall PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION Classes . . . and when so used serves 
an wtadilty eyntans Ces vonlly cauad thaiciad. 


instructions and Summary Sheets with each 100 
= d for 





100 CARDS @ $4.00 PER 100 
500 CARDS @ $3.50 PER 100 
1000 CARDS @ $3.25 PER 100 


JOHN T. CORE 
1224-8 W. Broad Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 














FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


Style No. RC! (as shown) Extra hea 
insert shoulder, 
throughout. Each $4.25. (Can be furnished with 
striped sleeves at 25¢ per garment extra.) 


LISTEN COACH! A WINNING 
TEAM DESERVES THE BEST 


Ilustrating A Really Perfect Jersey 


Slick shining heavy rayon face, pilus durable 
heavy cotton back, full length and full cut. 


A Garment For Champions 


double elbows—reinforced 


All Color Combinations Available 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write for Acgeeet Information dl Our Complete 


Line of Football Jerse 


THE GREENE COMPANY, 175 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


ribbed knit, 














CLAIR BEE 


JOHN E. SIPOS, DIRECTOR 





ome york staTE BASKETBALL coacuine scooo1 


HANCOCK, NEW YORK, AUGUST 21, 22, 23 
THREE DAYS OF BASKETBALL FEATURING 


FRANK KEANEY of Rhode Island State College 


of Long Island University 


J. BIRNEY CRUM of Allentown, Pa., High School 
State Champions 1945, 46 


BUNNY LEVITT. World's Free Throw Champion 


HANCOCK, NEW YORK 
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when it is called for, just as much as they 
do on hitting the ball. The subject of con- 
centration may change from pitch to 
pitch. On one pitch the batter may get 
the hit sign; on another the take; on still 
another, the bunt sign. The batter must 
change his concentration with each situa- 
tion so as to insure maximum success in 
what he is attempting to do. 


Good Batters Know Their Strong 
Points and Use Them 


A good batter knows his own ability in 
regard to speed, power, working the 
pitcher, bunting, the hit-and-run play, 
and straightaway hitting. The items most 
often leading to his success are the ones 
that he will use mostly. A hitter who has 
speed should use it to his batting ad- 
vantage by bunting more often. If he has 
power he can go for the long ball more 
often, and try to hit straightaway a bit 
more. Working the pitcher into a hole 
has its advantages in batting success. The 
hit-and-run should be used often by some 
hitters and seldomly by others. Most good 
hitters will bat differently against differ- 
ent types of pitchers. They will hit 
straightaway against some pitchers and 
will attempt to bunt against others. They 
use whatever strong points they believe 
will be successful in making them good 
hitters. 


Coaching the 
Middle-Distance and 


Distance Runner 
(Continued from page 32) 


coaching field is that of analysis and syn- 
thesis. It is through this that the various 
parts are seen in their proper relationship 
to the whole. For instance, the 440 may 
be broken up into the start, the first 110 
yards, the second 110 yards, the third 110 
yards and the final 110 yards. Suppose it 
is then decided that a time of 50 seconds 
for this race be the goal of the runner. 
Dividing 50 by 4, we find that 12.5 sec- 
onds may be allotted to each 110 yards, if 
it were desired to run each part at the 
same speed. However, in consideration of 
the initial time taken in starting, of the 
need for getting in position in the early 
part of the race so that one can be near 
the inside at the turn, and of saving some- 
thing for the finish, we make the final de- 
cision as to what time is fitting for each 
part. It may be it is 12.3, 12.6, 12.6, and 
12.5. Then follows the practicing by parts, 
Ist 110 in 12.3, 1st 220 in 24.9, 1st 330 in 
37.5. Some day our aim is to combine all 
of this into a splendid 440 race. 
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All of this and more can be said for deal- 
ing with the half-mile and mile runs. The 
amount of breaking-up depends to a great 
extent upon whether it is easy or difficult 
for the runner to get a sense of timing. The 
more difficult it is, the smaller should be 
the initial part for practice. 

A third and final point of emphasis is 
the fact that we, as coaches and teachers 
of youth, have an obligation to them that 
far transcends any of our own selfish ends. 
We may call this our moral regard for the 
personality of the individual. If we sense 
it, we shall try to absorb, as it were, the 
individual’s attitudes in victory or defeat, 
feel as he feels, see his problem as he sees 
it. We shall be on guard to keep his train- 
ing schedule and participation somewhere 
near, yet safely below, his actual capacity 
to carry out if extended. We want him to 
be a champion in high school without los- 
ing the potentialities for being a still great- 
er champion later. 


Can You Teach 
Hitting? 
(Continued from page 16) 


A batter who has established a reputa- 
tion as a pull-hitter is indeed in a poor 
position when the opposition’s pitchers 
can lay that ball on the outside all after- 
noon. Ted Williams of the Boston Red 
Sox found that to be true in the last 
world’s series when the Cardinal “fling- 
ers” drove him nearly to distraction with 
their control. 

Perhaps one of the lost arts of baseball 
is drag-hitting. One of my most promis- 
ing players, now a major-league outfielder, 
could hit .300 any season he wished in the 
American League if he would concentrate 
on the drag. Yet he prefers to swing 
hard and bat about 275. This type of 
hitter of necessity must be fast and ac- 
curate in his placements. Today, with a 
lively ball, we find that the major leagues 
rarely come up with this type of ball 
player. Dragging the ball consists of 
meeting the ball just squarely enough to 
create a slow roller (toward the second 
baseman with a left-handed batsman) and 
beating it out for an infield hit. In the 
days when clubs played for the single run, 
instead of the big inning which is in vogue 
today, we saw a great deal of this kind of 
play, and it was almost a science. I feel 
that a return to air-tight fielding, strate- 
gy, and tactics rather than the “slam- 
bang,” lopsided scores would do much for 
the game. 

Closely akin to dragging the ball is 
bunting for a hit. In fact, the two are 
almost identical, but in bunting for a hit, 
the ball is “dumped” down either base 
line with no indication beforehand that 
the movement is to be made. By watch- 
ing the third baseman of the opposition, 
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NEW ITEMS 4noipeas 


F YOUR school is not now receiving “Sportsvue,” the 

interesting magazine published by MacGregor Gold- 
smith, by all means get on the list. The booklet is pub- 
lished six times a year, and is sent free to all schools. The 
art work and articles make this twenty-four page maga- 
zine one of the outstanding contributions to school ath- 
letic departments. Why Empty Bleachers? and What Is 
Baseball Talent? are two of the articles in the first edi- 
tion. Check and see if your school receives it. If not, 
write MacGregor Geldsmith, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


reuliiin 
TCU 


N ITEM popular before the war now makes its re- 
turn, and a popular return it is. These side-line 
parkas are of extra strong rubberized fabric, doubled to 
heavy lining materials. The raglan shoulders are fully cut 
to allow room for pads. Full skirt permits garment to go 
under the seat and over knees when player is seated. Rust- 
proof buckles and deep slash-pockets complete this ex- 
cellent parka. Available in three styles and weights. Full 
information from the Hodgman Rubber Company, Fram- 


ingham, Massachusets. 


RECISION best sums up this electric stop clock 

made by the world-famous manufacturer of precision 
instruments, the C. H. Stoelting Company. The clock 
weighs four pounds and the dial is graduated in one- 
hundredths of a second. The sweep hand makes one revo- 
lution in a second’s time. The smaller hand records the 
seconds up to a minute. The best we’ve ever seen for 
timing track and swimming. A honey for split-second 
timing of football plays. The price is right too. C. H. 
Stoelting Company, 424 North Homan Avenue, Chicago 
24, Illinois. 


HE Athletic Institute has certainly answered a long 

felt-for need by compiling a film directory which lists 
over 700 films on athletics, physical education and recrea- 
tion. It informs the reader where to obtain the films, 
which ones are free, which can be rented or purchased, 
and the costs involved. Every school with a projector 
should have one of these guides. The price for guides in 
quanties up to ten is 50 cents each. Quantiti@rover that 
have liberal discounts. Athletic Institute, 209 South State 


Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


UIDED RADIO CORPORATION has produced a 

portable electric megaphone that is a real gem. The 
power in this instrument is amazing. Actually the voice 
can be clearly heard for a full mile. The entire outfit 
complete with batteries weighs only 31 pounds. Incident- 
ally, the batteries are standard radio batteries and can be 
purchased in any radio shop. This model costs $264.00 
complete. A lighter, less powerful model weighing 23 
pounds with a range of a half mile costs $156.00. Guided 
Radio Corporation, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, 








OUIS E. MEANS, professor of physical education at 
the University of Nebraska, has published a book, 
Physical Education Activities, Sports end Games which 
is the best book on the subject we have seen. Its 315 
pages contain information, history, rules and techniques 
of every sport from badminton to wrestling. The 528 
pictures and diagrams make this material readily under- 
stood. Louis E. Means, the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
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SECOND ANNUAL 
BETHANY COLLEGE 


COACHING SCHOOL 
AUGUST 11-15 


FOOTBALL 


featuring 


Robert A. "Bob" Higgins 
of PENN STATE 


and 


Harold D. "Red" Drew 
of ALABAMA 


BASKETBALL 


Lee Patton 
of WEST VIRGINIA 


ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
NIGHT OF AUGUST 15 
Tultion $16.50, Room and Board $13.50 
JOHN KNIGHT, BETHANY COLLEGE 
BETHANY, W. VA. 











N-1-S-S-E-N 
Creator and Builder of 
AMERICA'S FIRST 

STANDARD TRAMPOLINE 


presents TRAMPOLINE 5000-T 
Brand New—Armed Forces 
Model 


.§209° OOo F.0.8. oaths ten 


gs tT Camps and mene at 87m 
Write for FREE Literature 
wane Teneercunee 
200 A Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, le. 
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the coach or manager can select the proper 
moment for the surprise move and, with 
a fast man at the plate, can count on a 
better-than-even chance of moving him 
over to first. 

The batter assumes his normal batting 
stance and just before the pitch reaches 
the plate, assumes a bunting position and 
is off for first at the contact. Only in 
rare cases do we see this today but I con- 
tend it makes the game more interesting 
to spectators and players alike. 

The sacrifice bunt is standard equip- 
ment in every team’s bag of fundamentals. 
Yet it is amazing how many ball players 
do not know the first thing about bunt- 
ing. As the pitcher prepares to deliver, 
the batter turns and faces him, holding the 
stick loosely in his hands. Meeting the 
ball squarely, he directs it down either 
base line so that the runner advances. 
It is cut and dried; the batter presumes 
he is giving himself up to let the base 
runner advance. Briefly, I will say that 
coaches should insist that their charges 
do not attempt to bunt high pitches. 
Make that ball come in low. Even ex- 
perts “pop” the ball to the infielders, 
catcher or pitcher when they attempt to 
bunt high pitches. 


As I said at the beginning of this article, 
natural ability is a tremendous weight in 
favor of, or against, a young baseball 
player. But coaches can start many 
youngsters on the way to a successful ca- 
reer in our national game by stressing 
fundamentals. Comfort at the plate or in 
the field is the important thing. If a 
player is free in his movements, his great- 
est abilities will make themselves mani- 
fest. 

The greatest thing a coach can do for 
a youngster is to instill self-confidence. 
The athlete must know he can meet the 
ball, otherwise hours of drilling will go 
for naught. Confidence is an intangible 
thing, as all mentors know, and the build- 
ing of it often is a difficult and trying 
task. 

Even major leaguers lack confidence 
and often it is necessary for a manager to 
drill rookies by the hour on a minor as- 
pect of the game. As a suggestion, let me 
say that the best way to develop confi- 
dence is to let the youngster hit, always 
insisting that he swing at none but balls 
in the strike zone, until he is tired. Con- 
stant repetition of the right thing is the 
best way to build confidence, but confi- 
dence we must have. 


To the Editor 


(Continued from page 5) 


his time in the opponent’s backfield. 

“I do not expect this to be the top score 
of all teams playing six-man ball, but I 
feel this is one of the finest teams I have 
ever had the chance to coach, and had I 
let the boys play the normal time that the 
first string should stay in a game, the 
scores would have been much higher.” 

MORRIS T. WOLD, 
Coach High School 
Plains, Montana 

How do others feel about the comments 
on the T formation in six-man football in 
the September issue?—Editor. 


The Ephebic Oath 


Sirs: 

“T recently came across the Ephebic 
Oath which seemed very pertinent and up- 
to-date as regards athletics today. 

“T was so impressed that I did some 
research work to determine what organi- 
zation was responsible for this oath. I 
found that Ephebus was a group in the 
order of civilization of the ancient Greeks. 
Ephebus is Latin but derived from two 
Greek words whose literal meaning is 
“upon puberty.” In the ancient Greek 
civilization the upper-class youth were 
designated as Ephebi upon attaining man- 
hood which was reckoned as their six- 
teenth year in one period, and by Athenian 
constitutional law when they entered civic 


manhood but not full citizenship. At that 
time the Ephebi took an oath of allegiance 
and devotion to the fatherland and I pre- 
sume that this quotation must have been 
at least a part of that oath. The Ephebi 
were given two years of military exercise 
and gymnastics training, and garrison and 
patrol duty, equipping them for their fu- 
ture responsibilities as civic leaders. The 
physical training aspect of their education 
was stressed in the first of those two years. 
“Tf you are as impressed as I have been 
with this oath, it may be that you will see 
some possibility in an effort to revive, so 
to speak, the Ephebic training through an 
order of some such name which would in- 
volve allegiance to the oath and what it 
stands for. Following is the Ephebic Oath: 
‘We who are about to engage in the 
game of sport do reaffirm our alle- 
giance to our duty to play fair; we 
will never bring disgrace upon our 
country by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice; we will fight for the ideals 
of sportsmanship both alone and with 
many; we will revere and obey the 
rules of the game without fear or fa- 
vor and do our utmost to incite a like 
respect and reverence in those about 
us who are prone to annul them and 
set them at naught; we will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public sense 
of duty toward all sport; thus in all 
ways we will strive to transmit the 
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torch of sport, greater, better and 
in pre beautiful than it was when UNIFORM MAKER NOW HAS 


all transmitted to us.’” 

ay WILLIAM R. REED 

a- Executive Assistant - ; 
ng The National Collegiate KAHNFAST'S NEW 945 
in Athletic Association 

a 


Chicago, Illinois 


it- We likewise are very much impressed B | N E C 0 T T 0 N 
ni- with the oath and can foresee a great 
amount of good through wider dissemina- G A B A R ) N E 


or tion of the oath among secondary school 





ce. athletes. If our readers agree with us as 
he to the value of the oath, the ATHLETIC 
go JOURNAL, in the interest of good athletics, 
ble will print sufficient copies to be distrib- 
Id- uted to coaches for the men on their For softball, track, basketball. 
ing squads. These will contain no advertising : . 
pe there will be no charge except for In white and fast vat-dyed athletic colors 
nce postage amounting to three cents for each 
to twenty-five copies. Please do not send in ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 
as- any money at this time, but please let us 444 Fourth Avenve 
me know how many copies you would want so — New York 16, N. Y. 
nfi- that we may order our printing. Let us 
ays know immediately by postcard. Editor. 
alls 
on- Major and Minor Sports 
the Sirs: 
mfi- “Congratulations on your editorial on 


‘Major and Minor Sports.’ It’s great to 
get editorial help on issues of this type. 
Some of us have been fighting this battle 
of equal administrative promotion and 
stimulation—and broad concepts of all 
sports, and even yet all too many colleges, 
large universities and high schools ignore 
the issue. Thanks!” 
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that LOUIS E. MEANS 
on Director Student Physica BLEACHER SEATING 
een University of Nebraska or 
hebi Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
ise Thank you—The Editor. STEEL STADIUMS 
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The from here and there 
tion : 
pom (Continued from page 6) 
been at Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed 
] see Superintendent of Public Recreation for 
6, SO Council Bluffs. The department was or- 
h an ganized as a result of the last general elec- 
d in- tion and will sponsor a city-wide year- 
at it around program of recreation for the com- 
ath : munity. .. . Johnny Core, that Richmond ‘ 
he track enthusiast, and founder of the “Five | 8| are now available dependent upon the supply of raw materials, how- 
a na, vet mpm che sale of ever, it is apparent that the demand for these products in 1947 will 
wi wenty thousand of his cards this spring. . 
yur As a reminder to all those schools pur- exceed the supply. 

“7 — these cards, send the results to It is our earnest suggestion that those of you who desire additional 
ch al on ra oo tala aaa) H| seating for use in the near future begin NOW to lay plans for your 
the .. . Unless we are mistaken, we give the fj} 1948 needs. i 
Se mister eee nee Oar trained engineering wall is at your die: : 
| , ’ f layouts and plans. l 
out exclusive of the state tournaments, with posnt for the proqueag & hye pl 
und 136 such tournaments. Oklahoma, one of 
un- the few states providing for a football | Jf LEAVITT CORPORATION ; 
nse championship, had a total of 58,548 at- | [ URBANA, ILLINOIS 
all tendance for the three classification play- 
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ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Alamosa, Colorado, June 9-15 
Neal Mehring, Director 
Staff: Dana Bible, Blair Cherry, Ray Eliot, Adolph Rupp, 
Hank Iba. 


See Advertisement, Page 40 


ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF 
University, Alabama, August 27-30 
H. D. Drew, Director 
Staff: University of Alabama staff. 


BETHANY COLLEGE 
Bethany, West Virginia, August | 1-15 

John Knight, Director 

Staff: Bob Higgins, Red’ Drew, Lee Patton, All Star Game. 
See Advertisement, Page 52 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 
samcong: | of Denver 
Denver, Colorado, August 18-22 
N. C. Morris, Director 
Staff: Glenn Holmes, James Yeager, John Hancock, Ed 
Smith, Bert Hitt, Clyde Gelwick, John Pudlik, Marion 
Crawley. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 


COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF 
Boulder, Colorado, June 12-July 17 


Harry Carlson, Director 
Staff: University of Colorado Coaching Staff. 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSITY COACHING 
CLINIC 
Storrs, Connecticut, August 25-29 
George Van Bibber, Director 
Staff: University of Connecticut Coaching” Staff, Herman 
Hickman, and George Munger. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Gainesville, Florida, August 25-30 
Ray Wolf, Director 
Staff: Ray Wolf, Ted Twomey, Buster Brannon, Paul Severin 
Sam McAllister, Percy Beard. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 


FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL 
Fremont, Michigan, August 25-27 
L. J. Gotschall, Director 
Staff: Adolph Rupp, Buck Read, two high school champion- 


ship coaches to be announced. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 
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GEORGIA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Atlanta, Georgia, August !4-20 
Dwight Keith, Director 
Staff: Paul Bryant, J. B. Whitworth, Drane Watson, Dickey 
Butter, Cliff Kimsey, Jeff West, Clair Bee 
tournament winners, Eddie Wojecki 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 
ILLINOIS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Champaign, Illinois, August 18-22 
Norman A. Ziebell, Director (Morton High School, Cic 
Staff: Howie Odell, Ray Eliot, Ernie Godfrey, Bud Foste 
Burt Ingwersen, others to be announced 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 


INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Logansport, Indiana, August 18-20 
Cliff Wells, Director (Tulane Univ., New Orleans) 
Staff: Ed Diddle, Ev. Case, Cliff Wells, Cabby 
C. R. McConnell, others to be announced. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
Templar Park, Spirit Lake, lowa, August |8-22 
Lyle T. Quinn, Director, Boone, lowa 
Staff: Frank Leahy, Adolph Rupp, Bruce Drake, Roland 
Logan, another football instructor to be announced 
KANSAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
Topeka, Kansas, August 18-22 
‘ E. A. Thomas, Director, Topeka, Kans. 
Staff: To be announced. 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Shreveport, Louisiana, August | 1-15 
J. P. Brechtel, Director 
Staff: Red Sanders, Skip Palrang, Basketball Staff to bs 
announced. 
NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION COACHING SCHOOL 
Lincoln, Nebraska, August 12-15 


O. L. Webb, Director, P. O. Box 1028, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Staff: To be announced. 


NEW YORK STATE BASKETBALL COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Hancock, New York, August 21-23 


John E. Sipos, Director 
Staff: Frank Keaney, Clair Bee, J. Birney Crum, Bunn 


O'Nei 


y Levitt 


i , See Advertisement, Page 50 
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4 NEW YORK STATE COACHING SCHOOL 
Cornell, Ithaca, New York, August 25-30 
Philip J. Hammes, Director (Proctor High School, Utica, 
New York) 
Staff: To be announced. 


1 Q OHIO HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
Canton, Ohio, August | 1-16 
J. R. Robinson, Director (Lehman High School, Canton) 
Staff: To be announced. 


Look for Announcement in May Issue 


1 OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, August 18-22 
Leo K. Higbie, Director (Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City) 
Staff: To be announced. 


9 PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Inter-Session, June 10-27 
Main Session, June 30-August 9 
Post Session, August |1-30, August |!-September 20, Sep- 
tember 2-20 
Director, Summer Sessions 
Staff: College faculty for all sports and physical education. 


See Advertisement, Page 46 


e) RHODE ISLAND COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Brown University Gymnasium, May 28-June | 


W. Kutweski, Director, Central H. S. Providence 
Staff: To be announced. 


e) TEXAS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
El Paso, Texas, August 4-8 
Bill Carmichael, Director, Bryan, Texas 
Staff: Jess Neeley, Bo McMillin, Joe Davis, Adolph Rupp, 
Frosty Cox, and others to be selected. 


Look for Announcement in May Issue 


e) UTAH COACHES ASSOCIATION 


Logan, Utah, August 25-30 
Glen Worthington, Director 
Staff: To be announced. 
All star football game. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 
0 UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Logan, Utah, June 9-13 
Dick Romney, Director 
Staff: Wallace Butts, Lee Patton. 
Look for Announcement in May Issue 


2 WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri, August 12-15 
Capt. Chink Coleman, Director 
Staff: Don Faurot, Hank Iba, Wilbur Stolcup, Cramer 
Brothers and staff of school. Another coach to be 
selected. 
See Advertisement, Page 38 
0 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania, August 12-15 
Arthur McComb, Director, Edinboro College 
Staff: Stuart Holcomb, Tom Badies. 


e) WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Madison, Wisconsin, August 18-23 
Harold A. Metzen, Director (Wisconsin High School, Madi- 
son 
Salt Fritz Crisler, Harry Stuhldreher, Bud Foster. Another 
college coach and high school coaches to be an- 
nounced. 


0 WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 
Madison, Wisconsin, Summer Session, June 23-Aug. 15 
Dean of Summer Sessions 
A summer course in athletics and physical education for 
men and women. 


See Advertisement, Page 60, March Issue 
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' Seamless Rubber Co., 35 


| Mages Sports Distributors, 42 


COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


APRIL, 1947 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 27 [] Catalogue 


Mages Sports Distributors, 42 [_] Price list on equipment 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 [| Catalogue 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, 1 [| Catalogue 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., 19 [_] Catalogue 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 4 


SHOES 


_| Information [_] Name of nearest Rid- 
dell dealer for coaching aids 

_] Information on Compresso-lock oblong 
detachable cleat 

|] Information [-] Name of nearest 
Keds dealer 


Riddell, Inc., John T., 33 
Spot Bilt, Inc., 23 


U. S. Rubber Co., 7 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Amco Athletic Apparel, 41 
Greene Co., 50 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 34 
Kahnfast, 53 

King Sportswear Co., 8 
Sand Knitting Mills, 40 


| Information and name of nearest dealer 
] Information and prices 
] Information on Parkas 
| Address of nearest uniform makers 
_| Information 
_} Information 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


36-page booklet, “Athletes Foot—A 
Public Health Problem” 
[|] “Athletic Injuries” booklet 

| See adv. for offer of free “Bub” sup- 
porter 

See listing under Tennis 
| Samples and prices. Age range of 


Dolge Co., C. B., 44 


Denver Chemical Co., 47 
Flaherty & Co., Inc., John B., 6 


Linen Thread Co.,.21 
Sani-Tread Co., Inc., 48 


] Information SR Tape 


RUBBER COVERED BALLS 


Pennsyivania Rubber Co., 31 
Voit Rubber Corp., Cover 3 


[] Information 
[_] Catalogue & Illustrated price list 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


[-] Seating Layouts and Plans 

[|_|] Brochure on Acromat-Trampoline 

[_] Catalogue on gym seats, lockers 

[] Catalogue on scoreboards and back- 
stops 

[_] Catalogue on gy apparatus 

|] Catalogue on mats, boxing rings and 
training bags 

[_] Free booklet “Pointers” on Boxing 

_] Information on Nissen Trampoline 


Leavitt Corp., 53 
Medart, 39 





National Sports Equipment Co., 44 


Nissen Trampoline, 52 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New : 
York, 5 |_| Aptitude Test 


RECONDITIONING AND PRESERVATION OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


[_} Price List on Repairing Inflated Balls 
[_] Add name to Observer List 

[} Literature 

[_] Literature on reconditioning 

[_] Information 


See following page for additional listings. 


Clarke, E. J., 41 
Ivory System, Cover 4 


Marba System, 48 
Raleigh Co., 3 





FLOOR FINISHES 


Consolidated Laboratories, 45 
and Safe 
Victory Soap and Chemical Co., 41. [_] Floor Mark Remover, Free Sample 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT, BATS AND BASES 


Hanna Mfg. Co., 43 (_] Information “Batrite” Bats 

Hillerich & Bradsby, 25 |] Soft Ball Rules Book 

National Sports Equipment Co., 44 |_| Information Baseball Bases 

Seamless Rubber Co., 35 [_] Information “Sav-A-Leg” home plates 
Southwest Mfg. Co., 49 [_] Information on Arkansas Traveler Bat 


SWIMMING EQUIPMENT 
Adolph Kiefer & Co., 32 [] Free Catalogue 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 42 [_] Information Kicka Board 
[_] Swimming Trunks 


BREAKFAST FOODS 


Wheaties, Library of Sports, 37 (_] Defensive Game by Lew Fonseca, 5 
cents each 

(_] Offensive Game by Ethan Allen, 5 
cents each 


AWARDS 


Award Incentives, Inc., 46 (] Free Catalogue 


FILMS 


Descriptive folders of 
[_] West Point Championship Football 
[_] Play Championship Basketball 
[_] Play Volleyball 


Association Films, 36 


TOWELS 


(] Information on McArthur School Towel 
Plan 


McArthur and Sons, 36 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 50 (] Free Book, “Stroking with Vincent 
Richards” 
(| Information on tennis nets and all types 
of sport nets, Catalogue No. 46 


Linen Thread Co., 21 


ATHLETIC EVENTS 


Drake Relays, 28, 29 (_] Hotel reservations and information 


COACHING SCHOOLS 


Adams State College Coaching 

3 (_] Information 

Bethany College Coaching School, 52 [_] Information 

New York State Basketball School, 50 [_] Information 

Pennsylvania State College Summer 
Session, 46 

Wentworth Military Academy Coach- 
ing School 38 


[_] Catalogue 


[(_] Information 


BOOKS 


(Enclose Money) 


[] Binders, 35 cents 

[_] Free information on “Five Star” 
[_} 100 cards $4.00 per 100 

{_}] 500 cards $3.50 per 100 

{_] 1,000 cards $3.25 per 100 
[_] Baseball Coaching Kit, $2.00 


Athletic Journal 
Core, John, 50 


De Groat, H. S., 38 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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[_] Brochure on How to Keep Floors New | 
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The Voit rubber-covered volleyball 
always delivers the finest perform- 


ance under all playing conditions 


over the longest period of time. 
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oe from MOTHS, MICE aad MILDEW 


Y Fis aMUST! 


You ought to begin te plan now for your next fall’s athletic equipment 
requirements. We can tell you that new athletic equipment will still be 
searce, and you will have to. figure on giving your present equipment the 
best of care to insure another season’s wear. 

Send along your Basketball, Baseball, Hockey, Track and Miscellaneous 
Equipment to the Oldest and Largest Athletic Reconditioner in the U.S.A. 
For more than a quarter of a century the IVORY SYSTEM has been help- 
ing schools and colleges to get the last ounce of service from their athletic 
togs. Our monthly publication, THE OBSERVER, offers valuable advice 
on the care of athletic equipment— it’s free for the asking. 


Inc. 


RECONDITIONERS 
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PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





